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A HEART-WARMING surge of support from countless sub 
scribers has brought The Progresstve’s fight for sur- 
vival to within $4,000 of the $30,000 goal, which is the 
irreducible minimum required to assure publication 
throughout all of 1960. But that additional $4,000 is 
crucial. The response between now and Christmas will 
determine the outcome. 

We urge every subscriber who can possibly afford to 
help—-however modestly—to send his contribution or 
pledge today. A thousand subscribers sending $4 each, 
or four thousand subscribers contributing $1 each, will 
provide the 1960 guarantee we seek. But since there is 
no way of determining if we can count on either pattern 
of response, we hope that those with more substantial 
means will contribute more generously to take up the 
slack of those who simply are unable to help at all. 

- 

Never in our history have so many high school and 
college students read The Progressive as part of their class- 
room assignments as during the current school semester. 
In the past year, school readership has more than quad- 
rupled, and is still rising. We offer a semester subscrip- 
tion—five issues—at only 75 cents per student, providing 
we can send all the issues in a single bundle. This low 
rate barely covers the paper and printing expense, but it 
has proved a worthwhile investment, both in instilling 
progressive ideas into students in their most formative 
‘years, and in introducing them to a magazine to which 
many continue to subscribe after leaving school. 

. 

With the Januar, «960 issue The Progressive will enter 
its fifty-second year of publication with one olf the finest 
issues ever. Among the outstanding articles are: 

q Stuart Chase, in the first of a series on the crucial sub 
ject, “If Peace Breaks Out.” 

q Milton Mayer begins a series on “Two Worlds,” based 
on 18 months on both sides of the iron curtain. 

q William Shannon dissects Presidential hopeful Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

q Daniel James seeks to solve the mystery of Cuba's 
Fidel Castro. 

q Estes Kefauver, who has probably studied the problem 
longer and more deeply than any man in America, ana 
lyzes the forces that locked the nation in the grip of the 
longest steel strike in history. 

° 


The demand for the September issue has been so great 
the supply is now exhausted—even though we printed 
several thousand extra copies. The two articles in great- 
est demand, of course, are Milton Mayer's “Miscegena- 
tion,” and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr’s., “The Coming Shape 
of American Politics.” Both are now available in reprint 
form. Single copies cost 25 cents. Five copies are $1 and 
20 copies $3. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Sound Policy and Good Politics 


Sip CAMPAIGN MANAGER of one of 
the leading Democratic aspirants 
for the Presidency remarked to a 
Washington correspondent the other 
day: “It’s a good thing the election 
isn't being held this month. The Re- 
publican Party’s image as the party 
of peace is just about unbeatable 
right now, even without President 
Eisenhower on the ticket.” 

This wry reflection came more than 
a month after Premier Khrushchev’'s 
journey through America and more 
than three months after Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon's lavishly publicized pil- 
grimage among the Soviets. Repub- 
lican leaders have continued to ex- 
ploit the two visits in a carefully 
planned campaign to enhance the 
role of the Republican Party as the 
apostle of peace. 

Thus, the Vice President rarely 
loses an opportunity to tell his audi- 
ences what wonders he achieved on 
his trip to Russia, and to go un from 
there to intimate, and not too subtly, 
that this experience qualifies him to 
negotiate with the Soviets in the mo- 
mentous conferences that lie ahead. 

President Eisenhower traveled to 
his boyhood home in Abilene, Kan- 
sas, to tell the world that the aspira- 
tion that “dominates” his thinking is 
a worldwide disarmament plan which 
would enable the powers of the world 
to channel the billions saved from 
the abolition of arms into developing 
the underprivileged areas of the 
world. 

In a major address which parallcled 
the theme of our own open letter to 
the President in our September issuc, 
Mr. Eisenhower said: 


“No other aspiration dominates my 
own thinking so much as this: that 
the nations of East and West will find 
dependable, self-guaranteeing meth- 
ods to reduce the vast and essentially 
wasteful expenditures for armaments, 
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so that much of the savings may be 
used in a comprehensive and effective 
effort for world improvement. 

“Peoples now know that poverty 
and suppression are neither universal 
nor inevitable. Increasingly and in- 
sistently, they are demanding the 
elimination of the human indignities 
of starvation, ill-health, and peonage. 
They want independence, individual 
freedom, and responsible government. 

“As the less developed countries 
succeed in establishing viable econ- 
omies and raising their own stan- 
dards, our own economy will soar to 
new heights and our technology will 
be challenged as never before. Bur- 
densome surpluses—even those of 
wheat—will disappear. Indeed, the 
world may then be threatened with 
very real deficits—in food, energy, 
minerals. Enlarged demand through- 
out the world will have to be met by 
new methods, and more effective use 
of resources everywhere. The world 
must learn to work together—or final. 
ly it will not work at all.” 


een 
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Mauldin in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


It's a Long, Hard Pull 


It is this kind of talk that is giving 
the Republicans a running start as 
the party of peace in 1960. We of 
The Progressive are convinced—and 
we are confident that countless Amer 
icans share the conviction—that the 
underlying theme of the President's 
address at Abilene is not only good 
politics but sound policy as well. 


= 


In contrast, the Democrats, who 
ought to be saying what the President 
said at Abilene, are currently offering 
us a confusion of counsel. Some of 
the younger and abler men of the 
party are struggling to chart an affirm 
ative course, but their efforts are 
often nullified by dead hands dan- 
gling from the past. 

Former President Harry Truman, 
for example, captures front page 
headlines with his sour response to 
negotiations over Berlin, his contin- 
uing insistence that President Eisen- 
hower refuse to go to the Soviet 
Union, his demand that nuclear tests 
be resumed, and his rejection of all 
hope that it is possible to negotiate 
an enforcible agreement for nuclear 
control and disarmament. 

The man who taught Mr. Truman 
to think as he does in the field of 
foreign policy, Dean Acheson, once 
his Secretary of State, talks in much 
the same sullen language these days. 
As chairman of the Democratic Par 
ty’s Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Policy, Acheson speaks with consider- 
able authority. That is why it is dis- 
turbing to be reminded by The New 
Republic recently of his sweeping re- 
jection of all hope of negotiation. 
“The only agreements which are pos- 
sible now,” he wrote last year in his 
Power and Diplomacy, “would be 
disadvantageous to us and would not 
diminish the danger of nuclear war.” 
On the specific issue that is the tinder- 
box of Berlin, Acheson blandly re- 
marked only a month or so ago: “I 
would tell Mr. Khrushchev J would 
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not discuss Berlin. . . . The present 
occupation status is quite satisfactory. 
It is quite adequate—leave it alone.” 

The Truman-Acheson thesis that 
negotiation with the Soviets is all but 
hopeless, if not downright dangerous, 
clearly enlarges the Republican 
image as the party of peace and, far 
more important, it confounds the na- 
tion with a wholly negative doctrine 
at the precise moment when negoiia- 
tion seems most promising atid when 
we have an unparalleled opportunity 
to compete successfully with the 
Soviets in the struggle for world 
opinion. 

Walter Lippmann, still one of the 
clearest minds in America, summed 
it up for us when he said of the 
Messrs. Truman and Acheson that 
they are “like old soldiers trying to 
relive the battles in which they won 
their fame and glory. . . . Their pre- 
occupation with their own past his- 
tory is preventing them from dealing 
with the new phase of the cold war. 
A rigid and unchanging diplomacy, 
which is what they advise, will not 
work in the present. . . because it 
compels the country to oppose all 
moves toward accommodation. This 
is an impossible platform from which 
to exercise world leadership.” 

Lippmann might have added that 
this is an impossible platform from 
which to exercise national leadership. 
The American people are hungry for 
afhrmative direction. They have not 
been 'ulled into a false sense of secur- 
ity by the recent moves toward relaxa- 


tion of tensions; on the contrary, they 
are only too well aware of the great 
dithculties that lie ahead in the pur- 
suit of peace. But they are convinced, 
too, that there has been a modest 
thaw in the cold war and they want 
their leaders to press forward by 
doing everything in their power to 
make faint hope blossom into bright 
reality. That is why the Eisenhower- 
Nixon posture is so much more polit- 
ically appealing today than the cran- 
ky counsel of the Acheson-Truman 
position. 

Fortunately, the Acheson-Truman 
die-hards do not have the floor to 
themselves. Other, more creative 
voices are struggling to be heard in 
the Democratic Party. Adlai Steven- 
son's is one of them. Although real- 
istically aware that the road ahead 
will be long and rocky, and perhaps 
in the end impassable, Stevenson is 
convinced that Khrushchev “is seri- 
ous and wants to reduce the burden 
and danger of armaments step by 
step with simultaneous inspection 
and control appropriate to each 
step.” 

George F. Kennan, author of the 
celebrated containment concept he 
has now repudiated in the face of our 
changing times, is another affirmative 
voice counseling the Democrats to as- 
sume positive leadership in the light 
of new conditions. Khrushchev, he 
told the National Women’s Demo- 
cratic Club, is a “much more hopeful 
and encouraging personality” than 
was Stalin. “The Soviet government 








| Got a Freedom Song 


An investigator for the Criminal Investigation Division cirinDp 
of the Army was doing a background check on an inves- 
tigator for the Office of Special Investigations of the Air O; S|; I 


Force when he came across derogatory information sup- 
plied by an informant who was rated as reliable by the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and contained in a report of O| N]{ I 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. F 

lated to an alleged association the subject had with a per- 
son cited by the House Un-American Activities Committee H}| U | A} C 
as belonging to an organization found to be subversive 
by the Subversive Activities Control Board. When this ine S| A] C] B 
formation was evaluated along with the investigative files 
of the Central Intelligence Agency it was discovered that 
the informant who had been rated as reliable by the 
Office of Naval Intelligence had been rated a pathological oO 
liar by the National Security Agency. 


The information re- 
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now is represented externally by a 
man of whose sincerity we can have 
no doubt, at least when it comes to 
the desire to see the competition be- 
tween the two systems carried for- 
ward by means other than those of 
major war.” 


ad 
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Far from urging, as . Truman 
did, that nuclear tests be resumed, 
Kennan proposed that the forthcom- 
ing conferences be used to try to 
negotiate abolition of nuclear weap- 
ons. American attitudes have been so 
inflexible, Kennan said, that the West 
cannot find out what the Soviet Un- 
ion “would really be willing to do if 
the chips were down and if a genuine 
compromise were in the offing.” 

Kennan, who knows the Russians 
as do few Americans, emphasized the 
highly significant warning that “if we 
insist on viewing the Soviet leaders as 
wholly inhuman and treat them as 
such, we will leave them no choice 
but to behave like that.” 

Stevenson and Kennan are not the 
only Democrats determined to break 
out of the straitjacket of the past. 
Senators William Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas, Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
and Wayne Morse of Oregon have 
also been hammering away at the 
need for a more positive approach. 
And in the House of Representatives 
a courageous band of Democrats, 
little noticed by the press, has been 
quietly forging ahead with a program 
of peace. Its ranks include Repre- 
sentatives William Meyer of Vermont, 
Byron Johnson of Colorado, Edith 
Green and Charles O. Porter of Ore- 
gon, and Robert Kastenmeier and 
Henry Reuss of Wisconsin. 

It is these forces that represent the 
hope that the Democratic Party will 
be able to challenge the Republican 
image as the party of peace. It is 
these forces that share our conviction 
that it is not only good politics but 
sound policy to reject the Acheson- 
Truman line—‘“I would not discuss 
Berlin”—in favor of a course that, 
with all its barriers, holds out bound- 
less possibilities for peace. 

The Democrats have an ancillary 
opportunity as the 1960 campaign ap- 
proaches. As we suggested in this 
space last month, in the editorial en- 
titled “If Peace Breaks Out,” a great 
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many otherwise peace-minded Amer- 
icans are fearful lest genuine disarma- 
ment tear gaping holes in the nation- 
al economy and result in the wide- 
spread loss of employment. Workers 
and business men on the receiving 
end of the $40 billion the Pentagon 
now spends on armament are under- 
standably concerned over the pros- 
pect of deep dislocations in the econ- 
omy if negotiated disarmament is 
achieved. 

Nation’s Business, official organ of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently sought to reassure its readers: 
“Any abrupt softening of cold war 
pressures—if it comes—can bring this 
country a boom, not the recession sug- 
gested by such phrases as ‘peace 
scare.’ It will bring changes likely to 
affect your business. The principal 
changes you should expect are: 

“A rise in consumer spending far 
surpassing the cut in military spend- 
ing and concentrated on such things 
as houses, automobiles, furniture, and 
household appliances. A terrific up- 
surge in spending for new plants and 
equipment. Larger incomes for every- 
body to spend and invest. A higher 
standard of living. Lower taxes. A 
larger labor force. Increased pressure 
for federal aid of various kinds. A 
temporary threat of inflation which 
can readily be countered.” 

Note that one of the most power- 
ful and conservative business organ- 
izations in the land counts on, among 
other things, “increased pressure for 
federal aid of various kinds.” Note, 
too, that the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce goes on to warn that “some 
industries and individuals will be 
hurt temporarily.” It is here that ad- 
vance federal planning can do so 
much to prevent the temporary hurt 
the Chamber of Commerce predicts 
if peace breaks out. 

Clearly, of the country’s two par- 
ties, the Democrats come closer to 
the concept of welfare planning, de- 
fined in the Constitution as the obli- 
gation of the American government 
to “promote the general welfare.” 
Just as clearly the Republicans under 
President Eisenhower, and perhaps 
even more so under Richard M. 
Nixon, are driven by an obsessive de- 
sire to balance the budget—regard- 
less of the consequence to the na- 
tional economy and the well-being 


of the people. 


It is time the liberal leaders within 
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the Democratic Party made it clear 
to the nation not only that their 
party is committed to the achieve- 
ment of a negotiated peace, but that 
it is prepared to use the power and 
resources of the federal governr..ent 
to make an orderly transition from 
an armament to a peacetime econ- 
omy—if peace becomes possible. It 
is time the liberal leaders within the 
Democratic Party made it clear to 


the nation that it is prepared to use 
a substantial portion of the savings 
that would accrue from disarmament 
—if disarmament becomes possible— 
to build schools, homes, and hospitals 
here at home and provide a helping 
hand to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. To present such an image 
to the American electorate would not 
only be sound policy but, with 1960 
just ahead, it would be good politics. 





Hoover and the FBI 





There 


the United 
States government who comes closer 
to being an institution unto himself 
than does J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


is no one in 


tion. In an effort to understand this 
phenomenon, and to penetrate the 
secrecy with which Hoover surrounds 
himself and his police organization, 
the crusading New York Post assigned 
several reporters to the task of writ- 
ing a thorough, documented series on 
the FBI and its legendary head. The 
articles appeared recently—12 in all. 
The Progressive has adapted them 
into two magazine-style articles, the 
first of which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

But there is a shocking story about 
Hoover and the FBI that does not 
appear in the series itself. Mrs. Dor- 
othy Schiff, publisher of the Post, per- 
sonally told the story in the pages of 
her newspaper: 

Word had scarcely leaked out that 
the Post reporters were on the trail 
of the FBI when, Mrs. Schiff reported, 
“the going got rough. Our men were 
refused interviews by Director Hoov- 
er. His assistants and members of the 
FBI were ordered to stay away from 
representatives of the Post. We inter- 
viewed key Congressmen. Later the 
same men, apparently intimidated, 
notified us that all comments must 
be considered off the record. 

“The American Legion publicly 
blasted the proposed Post series long 
before it was written. 











“The next attack came in a news- 
letter published by the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers.” 

But it took Hoover himself to 
launch the ugliest incident in the 
campaign to squelch the series. 

Mrs. Schiff was warned by the Post's 
White House correspondent, Robert 
Spivack, that the FBI had begun an 
investigation of her and her family. 
A few days previously, Mrs. Schiff had 
had lunch at a restaurant “with a 
major local advertiser who is also a 
good friend.” A few days later, the 
advertiser was approached by 
friends who introduced him to none 
other than J. Edgar Hoover and his 
chief assistant, Clyde Tolson. In the 
ensuing conversation over coffee, 
“Hoover expressed grave concern” 
about the Post series, and said it 
would be a “smear.” Why? “Hoover 
said that the Post's editor, Jimmy 
Wechsler, had had it in for him ever 
since the FBI had Wechsler’s wife 
fired when she was secretary of some 
governmental committee. . . . Hoover 
asserted that she had been dismissed 
as a Communist.” 

This was a lower blow than even 
McCarthy had attempted to strike in 
his attack on Wechsler six years ago, 
and Mrs. Schiff quickly gathered 
documentary evidence refuting the 
charge. The facts, which Hoover 
must have had available, are: 

@ Nancy Wechsler, as well as her 
husband, had been a member of the 
Young Communist League in Colum- 
bia student days in the Thirties, but 
both had parted company with the 


two 
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Communists even before they were 
old enough to belong to the party. 

¢ In 1947, Mrs. Wechsler, a lawyer, 
worked for President Truman's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Far from 
being fired, at the conclusion of the 
Committee's assigned task she re- 
ceived a commendation from the 
White House, and was presented an 
engraved copy of the Committee re- 
port, with a note of appreciation for 
her services signed by the Committee 
members, headed by Charles E. 
Wilson. 

¢ Robert K. Carr (now president of 
Oberlin college), who was executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Commit- 
tee, wrote a glowing tribute to Nancy 
Wechsler in answer to a query from 
Mrs. Schiff, concluding: “Mrs. Wechs- 
ler was at no time ‘discharged’. 
Quite the contrary. she was a 
loyal, able, industrious, and produc 
tive member of the staff... .” 

Mrs. Schiff's evidence convinced the 
advertiser that Hoover's charge was 
false, but she never able to 
reach Hoover. He simply refused to 
see her. At one point Hoover's aides 
claimed there was a regulation pro- 
hibiting interviews with heads of gov- 
ernmental departments such as the 
FBI, but at about the same time, 
Hoover was granting interviews to a 
Hearst columnist, and has granted 
many interviews over the years. This 
is strange behavior indeed for a man 
who represents the apotheosis of hon- 
esty and character. 


was 


Readers, we are confident, will find 
the series on Hoover and the FBI an 
engrossing story. It starts on Page 26 
of this issue. 


Rockefeller Revisited 





Last month The Progressive carried 
a friendly estimate of New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller as a 
prospective candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President. The 
article by Donald Grant was entitled 
“Nelson Rockefeller: A Republican 
F.D.R.?” 


The issue containing the article 
was hardly off the press when Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller fired off a series of 
statements which shook our confi- 
dence in his stature as a Presidential 
possibility in this decisive moment in 
history. Rockefeller, for example: 


q Called on the United States to 


resume unilateral nuclear test explo- 
sions. 

¢ Opposed liberalization of trade 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

§ Expressed coolness toward a sum- 
mit meeting of the great powers. 

€ Renewed his demand for a vast 
program of civilian defense, under 
which all residents of New York 
would be obliged to build anti-fallout 
shelters and buy survival kits. 

All this adds up to the picture of a 
man who either 1) feels that this is 
the way to combat Vice President 
Nixon, who is posing as the great 
negotiator with the Russians, or 2) 
favors the continuation of the cold 
war as the best U.S. foreign policy. 
We don't like either picture. 


Our Free Press 





It was only last August and Sep- 
tember that our free press broke out 
in a rash of big, black, front page 
headlines that read: 


Reps INVADE LAOs 
LAos VICTIM OF RED AGGRESSION 
Rep CHINA MASreR-MINDs INVASION 


VIETNAMESE MASs AGAINST LAOs 


In our October issue, in these 
pages, we expressed the hope that 
when the United Nations special mis- 
sion reported the truth, it would “get 
as much attention in the press as the 
original stories of large-scale invasion 
from Communist Vietnam miaster- 
minded by Peking and Moscow.” 

Several weeks ago the United Na- 





“Yes, We Expect Those 
Bills to Reach the Floor Soon” 


tions mission reported that it could 
find no proof of Communist aggres- 
sion in Laos. The free press exer- 
cised its freedom to bury the report 
deep in its inside pages. For most 
newspaper readers the image of Com- 
munist aggression created in the 
August-September front-page head- 
lines remained undisturbed. 

The Progressive is proud to pre- 
sent the true story of what happened 
in Laos in this issue. We suggest you 
turn to Maurice J. Goldbloom’s “Our 
Strange Game in Laos” on Page 22. 


The Failure of the Liberals 





The annual Congressional voting 
record of Americans for Democratic 
Action this year arrived at an ines- 
capable conclusion: 

The first session of the present Con- 
gress was a failure; it was “devoid of 
real accomplishment and unrespon 
sive to the challenges of the times.” 

Furthermore, according to ADA’s 
tally, based on the legislators’ liberal 
or anti-liberal voting record, the pres- 
ent Congress is less liberal than the 
preceding one, in spite of the glow- 
ing promise of the 1958 elections. 
Here are some of the highlights of 
the ADA roll call: 

€ Fifteen Senators—all Democrats 
—were given a perfect score based on 
13 key votes. But Democratic Senate 
leader Lyndon Johnson rated only a 
miserable 58 per cent. 

§ Fourteen Senators—four of them 
Democrats—scored zero. 

q The average liberal score for 
Democratic Senators was 59 per cent, 
down from 64 per cent the previous 
session. Republicans dropped from 
29 to 19 per cent. 

§ In the House, where nine roll-call 
votes were tallied, the average Demo- 
cratic score was 70 per cent, the Re- 
publican, 25 per cent. 

ADA’s voting record emphasizes 
the sharp split in the Democratic 
Party, and the increasing unity of 
the Republicans. Actually the Demo- 
crats are a two party system all by 
themselves—Southern Senators scored 
only 29 per cent while Northern Sen- 
ators rated 79 per cent. But only two 
Republican Senators—Jacob Javits 
and the late William Langer—bolted 
their party as much as half the time. 

But the most significant aspect of 
the poll is to be found in the issues 
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chosen. There is not one vote tallied 
on a military issue; there is only one 
issue concerning foreign policy, a 
relatively minor economic aid pro- 
gram; there is not one issue relating 
to the growth of monopoly in Amer- 
ica; not one concerns the nation’s 
growing medical problems. And who 
would ever have dreamed a decade 
after Taft-Hartley that a labor bill 
of the importance of Landrum-Griffin 
would not even be included in an 
ADA roll call—presumably because 
there is no longer a “liberal” yard- 
stick? ADA admits it had trouble 
finding issues on which to base its 
poll—especially in the House where 
“few major issues reached the floor 
for a vote.” 

There is something seriously wrong 
when progressive, anti-military Rep- 
resentative William Meyer of Ver- 
mont and middle-of-the-roader, mili- 
tary-minded Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri‘can both score 100 
per cent on anybody’s roll call. 

It seems to us the depth of the 
failure of the recent session of Con- 
gress is not measured by how its mem- 
bers voted on the issues that reached 
the floor but on the total lack of sig- 
nificant issues on which to define a 
position and base a debate. 


What Ever Happened to Little Rock? 





The Women’s Emergency Commit- 
tee to Open Our Schools—an organ- 
ization of Little Rock citizens——re- 
cently published a revealing commu- 
nity survey entitled Little Rock 
Report—The City, Its People, Its 
Business, and the Southern Regional 
Council has brought it to our atten- 
tion. 

In brief, this is what has happened 
—or not happened—to Little Rock, 
Arkansas, since it chose to defy the 
law of the land, in September 1957, 
and refused to desegregate its schools: 

¢ Prior to The Trouble, an average 
of five new industries had settied in 
Little Rock each year in the past 
decade; since September 1957—none. 

§ Since 1950, 47 local industries 
have expanded, but only two of these 
since September 1957. 

§ The number of Arkansas families 
moving annually into Little Rock has 
been cut one-third; from out of state, 
50 per cent. 


§ The sale of homes is off 20 to 25 
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“This Is an Explosive Situation” 


per cent; 20 per cent of rental prop- 
erty is vacant. 

§ Building has dropped 10 
cent. 


per 


¢ Personal income gain lags behind 
the rest of the state by 17 per cent. 

€ Effective buying income has 
sagged seven per cent (in the United 
States as a whole it rose five per cent). 

€ Little Rock’s labor income gains 
were only four per cent, while the 
rest of Arkansas and the country en- 
joyed an 11 per cent growth. 

§ Retail sales showed a gain—but 
only half as much as in the several 
surrounding states. 

¢One out of five professional 
people say they are leaving Little 
Rock—doctors, engineers, nurses, and 
others. 

€ Jobs go begging—“New people 
will not come in because of the un- 
settled school situation.” 


That ‘Catholic Vote’ 





A guest editorial by pollster Elmo 
Roper in a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Review is almost a footnote to 
the article on John F. Kennedy in 
this issue of The Progressive. Roper 
researched the twin questions of how 
many non-Catholics would not vote 
for a Presidential candidate simply 
because he was a Catholic, and how 
many Catholics would vote for a 
Presidential candidate solely on the 
grounds that he shared their faith. 

Roper’s answer, titled “The Myth 
of the Catholic Vote,” is: 


“How many would actually forsake 
the party of their choice to 
against a Catholic? . .. My own esti 
mate is from six to eight per cent. 
[However, he points out that from 
20 to 40 per cent have expressed re 
sistance in some degree.] 


vote 


“I think I can, however, dispel the 
myth of a captive, pre-committed 
Catholic vote. The nomination of a 
Catholic would not ‘sew up the Cath 
olic vote.’"’ (Roper’s emphasis.) 

To back up his argument, Roper 
cites results of his research: 

¢ “1956 pre-convention polls show 
ed that Catholics, to precisely the 
Protestants [again, 
Roper’s emphasis], had a slight pref 
erence for Protestant Estes Kefauver 
over Catholic John Kennedy as the 
Democratic Vice-Presidential candi 
date.” 

¢ Senatorial and gubernatorial ele« 
tions in Montana, in Rhode Island, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts, to name 
a few, have shown “no pattern” in the 
relative vote for a Catholic against a 
non-Catholic candidate, when 
the Catholic population varied from 
as low as 4.3 per cent to as high as 
59 per cent. 

§ Senator Kennedy's largest margin 
over Stevenson (13.1 per cent) in 1952 
was in the Massachusetts county with 
the smallest representation of Cath 


same degree as 


even 


olics (27.2 per cent), while another 
county, 50 per cent Catholic, gave 
him only a four-tenths of one per 


cent margin 

¢ “Our surveys showed that [the 
late] Senator Brien McMahon 
would have won just as many ele¢ 
tions had no one but Protestants 
voted in his home state.” 

The evidence (presented here only 
in part) substantiates Roper’s conclu 
sion that Catholics do not vote for a 
candidate simply because he is a 
Catholic—but it also indicates that 
neither do non-Catholics vote against 
him because he is a Catholic. (With 
out deprecating Elmo Roper’s re 
search, we would like to point out 
that it is all based on the selection 
of candidates to office below that ol 
the Presidency.) 

“One can only hope,” Roper con 
cluded, “that both our politicians and 
our people will one day acknowledge 
what seems an obvious truth: that 
Catholics are many things not 
only Irish . . . they are Italian, Ger 
mans, Frenchmen, Poles . . . Catholics 
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are liberals conservatives 
Catholics belong to labor unions. . . 
and Catholics are unhappy about la- 
bor unions . . . Catholics are Repub- 
licans—and they are Democratic. 

“It seems to surprise some that 
Catholics are people!” 


Granite Integrity Rewarded 





Vermont's traditional reputation 
for dogged independence and rugged 
individuality took on new—and 
needed——luster last year when the 
state’s stoic citizens elected Demo- 
cratic William H. Meyer as their lone 
delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives. It was not so much that Meyer 
was the first Democrat in more than 
a century to represent Vermont. 
Meyer's victory in this bastion of con- 
servatism is more accurately measured 
by his campaign platform. He spoke 
out for recognition of Red China and 
her admission to the United Nations; 
for a nuclear weapons ban; for aboli- 
tion of the peacetime draft; for more 
extended negotiations with Russia; 
for more technical and economic aid 
abroad; and for reductions in military 
aid and in military emphasis general- 
ly—a platform designed to strike 
terror to the heart of a professional 
politician. 

Thirty-two of Meyer's fellow-Con- 
gressmen recently reported back to 
the people of Vermont on Meyer's 
performance in his first session on 
Capitol Hill. In an unprecedented 
advertisement in five Vermont daily 
newspapers, the Congressmen cited 
Meyer as a man who “represents to 
us the epitome of granite integrity. 

We in Congress need to have 
members who are courageous and 
unafraid to say in public what lies 
closest to their heart. . . . Bill Meyer 
represents that voice of conscience 
which prompts us all to think more 
deeply. . . . He has shown a talent 
for leadership and a great sense of 
responsibility.” 

The advertisement was paid for by 
the signers, who included such di- 
verse members of the House as John 
McCormack of Massachusetts, James 
Roosevelt of California, John Blatnik 
of Minnesota, Henry Reuss and Rob- 
ert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin, Byron 
Johnson of Colorado, and Emanuel 
Celler of New York. 


William Meyer carried out his cam- 
paign promises: he opposed extension 





of the draft; fought further arma- 
ments expenditures; urged recogni- 
tion of Red China; voted against the 
Landrum-Griffin labor act; and sharp- 
ly slapped the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Pentagon for at- 
tempting to sabotage nuclear testing 
and arms negotiations. He weil de- 
served the accolade of his fellow Con- 
gressmen—most of whom had not 
supported, or voted with, him on 
many of the major issues he raised. 
“I would rather have two years in 
Congress voting for what I considered 
right,” said Meyer, “than ten years of 
voting to get re-elected.” 


Happy Reversal 





Two months ago, in these pages, 
we scolded Martin B. McKneally, 
newly elected commander of the 
American Legion, for failing to exer- 
cise leadership in combating the ra- 
cial segregation practiced by the 40 
& 8, the Legion’s “fun and frolic” 
subsidiary. 

Recently, however, the Legion's 
national executive committee, at Mc- 
Kneally’s bidding, granted him spe- 
cial authority to take “any and all 
measures he may deem necessary” to 
force the 40 & 8 to eliminate the 
word “white” from the eligibility 
clause of its constitution and to open 
its ranks to Negroes. If the 40 & 8 
segregationists fail to comply, Mc- 
Kneally is empowered to expel them 
from the Legion and prohibit them 
from using the Legion’s name. 

This is indeed a happy reversal, 
and we congratulate McKneally and 
his associates. It’ is’ pleasant to be 
able to say a kind word about the na- 
tional leadership of the Legion. It is 
heartening, too, to read that Mc- 
Kneally appeared before the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith to 
assert that racial prejudice is the na- 
ture of “men whose minds are sunk 
in deception.” 


The Cardinal and the ACLU 





The American Civil Liberties 
Union, which serves the nation as the 
watchdog of the Bill of Rights, has 
been under frequent fire, but it has 
emerged with flying colors on just 
about every occasion. Sometimes its 
critics have been reduced to crying 
“Communist” or “fellow traveler,” 


but the ACLU, confident of its status 
as the champion of all that is finest 
in the American heritage of freedom, 
has been content quietly to quote the 
record in reply. 

Earlier this fall, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, spokesman for the Catholic 
diocese of Boston, writing in the 
Boston Evening American, accused 
the ACLU of being “a pro-Commu- 
nist front” and by way of “documen- 
tation” asserted that in Masters of 
Deceit, ]. Edgar Hoover “relates a 
typical example of Red activity on 
the part of the ACLU.” 


The Civil Liberties Union of Mas- 
sachusetts, under the chairmanship 
of the Reverend Gardiner M. Day of 
Cambridge, went into action immedi- 
ately, pointing out that nowhere in 
his book did Hoover mention the 
ACLU. The Boston Evening Amer- 
ican quickly retracted, agreeing not 
only that the ACLU was nowhere 
mentioned as a subversive organiza- 
tion, but hastening on to point out 
that a number of Catholic publica- 
tions and personalities had praised 
the work of the ACLU. 

Cardinal Cushing's apology fol- 
lowed almost immediately. In a letter 
to the Reverend Day he wrote: “You 
are right, 100 per cent correct. The 
reference to the ACLU was a mistake. 
I apologize for it. I feel very upset 
about it, for it is my own fault—the 
copy was hurriedly prepared. . . . I 
feel awful about this matter... . I 
shall make amends in your behalf. 
Believe me please. Sorry, very sorry. 
.. « On a future occasion I certainly 
will be happy to commend the work 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. I beg God's choicest blessings 
upon you.” 

So ended the newest attack on the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Murder in Defense 





Much has been made of the govern- 
ment’s purchase of the nation’s sur- 
plus of wheat, and corn, and cotton, 
but who has kept tab on the equally 
growing stockpile of minerals that are 
rated as “strategic”? The answer is, 
almost nobody. Anything that has a 
“defense” label gets away with 
murder. 

The victim of this particular mur- 
der is the American taxpayer. He now 
clutches in his hapless fist more than 
$8 billion dollars worth .of strategic 
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materials, most of them bought at 
prices in excess of the world market, 
usually in excess of the nation’s free 
sale price, and in quantities that 
wildly exceed any realistic military 
need. 

The stockpiling program no longer 
represents a reasonable reservoir of 
essential war materials. It has become 
a dumping ground, to support metal 
prices and provide mining industry 
subsidies. 

Take manganese. The defense de- 
partment pays $2.50 a unit. You or I 
could buy it it from U.S. producers 
for $1.70; from foreign countries we 
could get it for 77 cents. The quality 
of the ore, in either case, would be 
better. And the quantity we now own 
is double the stockpile goal. 

Should we stop buying manganese? 
Refreshingly, the office of civilian and 
defense mobilization says yes. No, 
say Senators Mansfield and Murray of 
Montana, where much of America’s 
minerals are mined. If we read yester- 
day’s newspaper right, the govern- 
ment will keep on stockpiling not only 
manganese but many other kinds of 
minerals, which enjoy a munificent 
tax allowance. The Senators from 
Montana are much more often than 
not on the same side of the fence as 
The Progressive; but on this issue The 
Progressive parts company with them. 

“If the Senators [from Montana] 
want a subsidy,” says the Milwaukee 
Journal, “let them ask for it outright.” 


We agree. 


Equality and Intelligence 





Integration in the schools, said the 
segregationists, would not only lead 
to “mongrelization” of the races, but 
it would drag down the educational 
standards and scholastic achievements 
of both whites and Negroes. Each 
race would learn better by itself, they 
argued. 

Dr. Frank Stallings, of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville education depart- 
ment, has now completed an investi- 
gation of the scholarship levels of 
both Negro and white pupils in the 
second, sixth, and eighth grades in 
the Louisville public schools which 
were integrated peacefully on a grad- 
ual basis in 1956. Omar Carmichael, 
superintendent of schools, in report- 
ing the results of the inquiry, said: 

“The achievement of Negro chil- 
dren . . . has increased in an amount 
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which statisticians would 


‘significant.’ 


say is 


“The white children did not slip 
back, but improved too, although not 
by [such a large] quantity.” 

Stallings attributed much of the 
improvement to an eagerness on the 
part of the Negro student to meet the 
challenge of integration and prove his 
scholastic ability. Pupils, said Stall- 
ings, “mentioned over and over again 
that they feel that now they must 
show up well if they are going to 
intermingle.” 

One of the more revealing facets of 
the survey is that not only have both 
white and Negro students in inte- 
grated schools improved, but Negroes 
in completely segregated schools, 
taught largely by Negro teachers, 
have also shown improvement. Car- 
michael attributes the gain to his 
blunt statement at the time of inte- 
grating the schools that Negro teach- 
ers “are not as good as white teach- 
ers.” Now, Carmichael says, “They've 
worked like Trojans to disprove it. 
The whole system was keyed up to 
do good work.” 

There may be still another reason 
why even the segregated students in 
a gradually integrating school system 
improve scholastically. 

Dr. Sheldon R. Roen, University 
of New Hampshire psychologist, has 
been investigating the fact that Ne- 
groes on the averdge do not score as 
well on intelligence tests as do whites. 


The lower score, says Dr. Roen, must 
not be attributed to lower intelli- 
gence, but to a personality problem 

a sense of inferiority, a lack of self 
confidence resulting from 
graded status in our society. While 
Dr. Roen’s conclusions were drawn 
from research among U.S. Army per- 
sonnel, we feel his findings are sub- 
stantiated by the students’ achieve- 
ments in the integrated Louisville 
schools. If a human being, regardless 
of his color, is treated equally and 
intelligently, he will respond as an 
intelligent equal. 


his de 


Management’s Responsibility 


The McClellan Committee has 
thrown its harsh light almost exclu- 
sively on the wrongs of labor unions 
in their dealings with business. But 
a few weeks ago the government's 
number one umpire in labor-manage- 
ment disputes gave business a sharp 
rap on the knuckles for causing much 
labor misconduct by its “behind-the- 
scenes, illusive, undeclared warfare” 
against union activities. 

Boyd Leedom, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 
former South Dakota supreme court 
justice, has been widely criticized by 
labor leaders as being anti-labor. 
Leedom, in a talk to the Florida Bar 
Association, did not minimize labor's 
own responsibility for management 
antagonism, brought on by “threats 
of violence, actual violence . 
slashed tires and upset trucks . . . to 
say nothing of corruption. 

But, the NLRB chief pointed out, 
“behind a facade” of open acceptance 
of the right of workers to form unions 
and bargain collectively, “many em- 
ployers fight tooth and nail to deny 
unionism to their employees.” 

“Since hostility is likely to beget 
hostility,” the NLRB head declared, 
“I raise the question as to whether 
this attitude may in turn be at least 
partly responsible for union conduct 
that many people regard as quite un- 
reasonable, even though lawful.” 

Many employers and their attor- 
neys, Leedom told the Florida law- 
yers, “seem to feel it is still their 
God-given right to determine uni- 
laterally what is best for their particu- 
lar employes and that unions and the 
Board are usurpers of that right, 
which usurpation can be met only by 
keeping the union out at all costs.” 








John Kennedy: Young Man in a Hurry 


by TRIS COFFIN 


This is the third of a series of articles exploring Presidential possi- 
bilities for 1960. Earlier articles have dealt with Senator Stuart 
Symington, Missouri Democrat, and New York’s Republican Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller. Subsequent articles, to appear in early 
issues, will present the career and record of Senator Lyndon John- 
son, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 


and Adlai E. Stevenson. [HE 


ye SHOWING THE dust of travel 
over country roads, teen agers’ 
hot rods, and the sedate sedans of 
small town doctors and_ bankers 
crowded the high school parking lot 
and overflowed down nearby streets. 
Several hundred persons stood in the 
spring night listening to phrases drift- 
ing out the open windows of the high 
school cafeteria. At each pause, ap- 
plause filled the night. Inside, a rapt 
audience filled the chairs, stood along 
the walls, and sat on window sills. 

At the front of the room stood a 
slim, carelessly well dressed young 
man with an appealing earnestness. 
His chestnut hair looked as though he 
had driven ten miles with the top 
down. In the precise voice of a prop- 
er Bostonian, he was saying: “What 
we need most of all is a constant flow 
of new ideas . . . With new ideas, we 
can obtain an endless supply of fresh 
water, food, minerals, and energy 
from the oceans and their depths. 
With new techniques and more 
money, we can expand the world’s 
arable land seven times, and multiply 
the output per acre even more. We 
can replace our dwindling supply of 
energy resources from the granite that 
lies beneath every continent. . . . In- 
stead of beating our plowshares into 
pruning hooks, we can convert our 
bombs into power reactors that can 
electrify the frontier and the jungle. 
All this we can do with new ideas!” 
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EpITOoRs 


There was a hush as the picture of 
a brave new world reached the crowd. 
Then, almost in a frenzy of joy, it 
applauded and cheered. Men whis- 
tled. The women clapped until their 
hands were red. 

Thus did Senator John Kennedy 
of Massachusetts bring his enchant- 
ment to the rural Protestant heart- 
land of America. To people dismayed 
by a decline in American leadership, 
here was a new supply of hope and at 
a price not hard to pay. Seven years 
ago, it was the victorious general who 
was going to remake the sorry shape 
of things. Today, it is the bright 
young man in American politics and 
Senator Kennedy has become his 
symbol. 

At 42, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a 
veteran of thirteen conscientious but 
not spectacular years in Congress, 
finds himself the wonder boy of 
American politics. He leads many 
polls as the most popular candidate 
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for President. He has all the ingredi- 
ents in his life for the 
millionaire’s son who won scholastic 
honors at Harvard; a fide wat 
hero honored for “extraordinary hero- 
ism;” Pulitzer-prize winning author; 
the amateur who crashed the gates of 
politics with extraordinary 
and tamer of crooked labor 
If that were not enough, he is the 
handsome young man who wooed his 
beautiful wife while she played the 
role of girl reporter in Washington. 


a best seller: 


bona 


SUCCESS; 
be ysses 


The Next President Must 
Be Better Than Good 








Yet the question asked endlessly in 
Washington is whether this is really 
enough for the President of the 
United States in 1961. After eight 
sagging, spiritless years of General 
Eisenhower, a man is needed to rouse 
the people, drive them off their 
couches, and lead them to dynamic 
effort and sacrifice. The next Presi- 
dent must be better than good. The 
answer on Kennedy varies. Many lib- 
erals are deeply troubled by him. 
They think of his father, a stern and 
arbitrary conservative. They think of 
his silence on the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. They ask themselves what 
battles he has led. They wind up 
wishing they knew a great deal more 
about him. 

An important political leader asked 
a Senator who had served intimately 
with Kennedy on committees, “What 
kind of a man is Jack? Give me some 
guidance.” 

The Senator looked at him 
strangely and replied, “I do not know 
him. That is my answer.” 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., former chair- 
man of Americans for Democratic 
Action, and currently a leader of the 
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Humphrey-for-President camp, does 
not share these reservations. When 
asked about Kennedy, Rauh said, “I 
think he would make an excellent 
President. Jack is smart, He has in- 
tegrity, courage, youth, and energy. 
We need younger people with newer 
ideas, and if Hubert Humphrey can’t 
make it, I could enthusiastically sup- 
port Kennedy. I think it is a mistake 
to keep dredging up the McCarthy 
business. That is past. Kennedy has 
grown immensely since 1954. He han- 
dled himself magnificently in the la- 
bor reform fight. He stood up to both 
management and Hoffa. I didn’t see 
a single other Presidential hopeful 
take on Jimmy Hoifa.” 

To his associates on Capitol Hill, 
the growing Kennedy strength is be- 
wildering. Many Senators privately 
shake their heads and ask, “What 
does this fellow have that I don't 
have?” He does not belong to the 
high council of back scratchers who 
manage the upper house. He does 
not run with the liberal pack, the 
moderate pack, or any other. He 
stands pretty much by himself. When 
he was in the House, a friend asked 
Kennedy why he did not join Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. He re- 
plied, “I don’t see why you have to 
institutionalize liberalism.” 

Senator Kennedy's role in the Sen- 
ate is like that of the visiting literary 
professor: the glamorous young man 
who wows the students, makes a hit 
with the faculty wives, and stays aloof 
from the dull grind of the campus. 
This exasperates some of Kennedy's 
colleagues. They see him running 
about the country making headlines 
and reaping political hay while they 
attend to the chores. He artfully man- 
ages to escape painful involvement on 
some major issues. Kennedy has come 
through thirteen years in Congress 
with only one scar that shows. This 
is his long silence on McCarthy. 

Critics of the Senator say, “He can 
make page one, all right. But what 
is his record of getting his projects 
past all the reefs and shoals of Con- 
gress and on the President's desk for 
signature? It isn’t very good.” 

Even among his critics there is a 
genuine respect for Kennedy's intelli- 
gence. When he dces his homework, 
as on the Kennedy-Ervin bill, he rates 
an A-plus. He put on a dazzling per- 
formance at the hearings; he knew 
more about the Administration’s bill 
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‘og the lawyers from downtown; he 
yas way ahead of most labor wit- 
nesses. And, several years ago, Senator 
Kennedy was brilliant in debate as 
he almost single-handedly defeated a 
preposterous electoral reform. The 
measure would have practically 
turned the Electoral College over to 
the South by basing the number of 
electors on the margin of the win- 
ning party's vote, state by state. Thus, 
Mississippi might have more electors 
than New York. Kennedy is not a 
lawyer, but in a superb performance 
he took on Senator Price Daniel of 
Texas, whose quick legal mind is fa- 
mous in the South, and Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina. 
These displays prompted one liberal 
Senator to comment off-the-record, 
“If he would just stay on the job and 
not tour the country running for 
President, Jack could be a great Sena- 
tor. He has the brains, and he’s shown 
an ability to grow up.” 

To many observers, Kennedy is a 
paradox. He has a unique audience 
appeal, and Jack Gould, the New 
York Times TV writer, calls him “the 
most telegenic personality of our 
times.” Yet, off stage, he is often shy, 
withdrawn, and an awkward conver- 


sationalist. He even appears a little 
condescending at times. He is an in- 
tellectual with an historian’s detached 
view of current events. Yet he looks 
like a boyish matinee idol. (Senator 
Kenneth Keating, the wag of the GOP 
cloakroom, quipped, “Every time 
Jack appears on a TV panel show, 
viewers write in to ask which college 
won the debate.”) He has a close to 
ideal liberal-labor record in Congress, 
yet his most unforgiving foe is the 
grandame of American liberalism, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Al Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Machinists’ Union, one of 
labor’s most moderate leaders, looks 
on Kennedy as something of a politi- 


cal opportunist. The Senator is Irish, 
but some of the biggest feet in his 
path to the Democratic nomination 
are those of old line Irish politicians. 
He is a Roman Catholic who has won 
the praise of forty Methodist Bishops 
for his “frankness and competence” 
in answering their questions, while 
Catholic publications have assailed 
him for his “lukewarm attitude” 
toward public aid to parochial schools 
and diplomatic recognition of the 
Vatican. 


Kennedy Is the Antithesis 





Of Senator Phogbound 





At this stage of his career, Jack 
Kennedy's personal popularity is the 
most important fact of his life. It may 
well break down the walls of resis- 
tance to him inside the Democratic 
Party. His vote getting talent has 
been shown every time he has run for 
office. In 1952, against the Eisenhow- 
er tide, he polled more votes than 
any previous Massachusetts Senator. 
Last year, he picked up 1,362,926 
votes to his Republican rival's 488, 
318. Both the ultra conservative Bos- 
ton Herald and the liberal ADA 
backed him. His coat tails are pretty 


good, too. He drew in a complete 
Democratic state ticket and legisla- 
ture. At least two Senators, William 


Proxmire of Wisconsin and Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska, give Kennedy a 
lot of credit for their victories. He 
campaigned in their states for them. 

The young Senator's appeal is 
partly visual. He is the antithesis of 
Senator Phogbound, the portly old 
fourflusher and semi-illiterate of car- 
toon fame. Kennedy is the new type 
increasingly elected to public office 
—young, physically vigorous, attrac- 
tive, well educated, shunning the old 
time political vocabulary and its re- 
vival meeting pitch. He speaks pleas- 
antly and appealingly in a decidedly 
lace curtain Boston accent. He does 
not have the grand manner of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, the wit of Adlai Steven- 
son, the rough and tumble of Harry 
Truman, the briliiant flow of ideas of 
Hubert Humphrey, or the brutal 
force of Vice President Nixon. He 
has, instead, a high degree of sex 
appeal and “sincerity.” Women are 
tempted to run their fingers through 
his hair. 


But to understand Jack Kennedy's 
appeal one should watch him answer- 
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ing questions from a crowd. In the 
high school cafeteria at Decatur, In- 
diana, he leaned casually against the 
speaking stand and spoke with the 
excited earnestness of youth trying to 
explain something pretty important. 

A flat Midwest voice asked, “Do 
you think a Catholic can be elected 
President?” 

A sharp tension stiffened the audi- 
ence. Thirty years ago, rural Indiana 
was the hard core of a vicious Ku 
Klux Klan machine which ran the 
state. Its big pitch was anti-Catholi- 
cism. Crosses were burned on Catho- 
lic lawns, and Catholic merchants 
were boycotted. 

The Senator smiled easily. The 
audience visibly relaxed. He said 
calmly, “There are a lot more impor- 
tant issues facing us than religious 
differences, and I don't think the 
American public is going to be con- 
cerned about a man’s faith in looking 
over his qualifications for office. Re- 
ligion is a personal matter, and we all 
believe in separation of church and 
state.” 


There was a moment while the mes- 
sage sank in, then a wild storm of 
applause. The people looked at him 
warmly and affectionately. After- 
wards, in one of the line of cars mov- 


ing down the state highway, the wife 
of a prominent Democrat, a Lutheran, 
said, “I don’t care what you men do. 
I'm for Jack Kennedy.” 


Kennedy's Voting Record 





Is Overwhelmingly Liberal 





One aspect of the reaction to Ken- 
nedy’s youth was described by another 
of the new crop of young political 
leaders, Oklahoma's 33-year-old Gov- 
ernor Howard Edmundson. He said, 
“We need a fresh breeze. The old 
leadership has gone stale. People 
like me aren't interested in what the 
Democratic Party has done. We want 
to know what it’s going to do.” He 
expressed “boundless admiration” for 
Kennedy. Kennedy played to this 
sweet music in a recent speech: “The 
most important job for the Demo- 
cratic Party is to find out what we are 
going to do in 1961. The solutions 
that Harry Truman and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt devised will be inadequate 
for the problems we shall face in the 
1960s. The country faces a whole new 
range of problems rising out of a 
scientific and technical revolution of 
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150 years ago. The Democratic 
Party is interested in finding out what 
is on the other side of the moon.” 

Washington observers are cynical 
about such speeches. Words do not 
mean much in an era of expert speech 
writers and polls that catch public 
trends. What many would like to 
know is: how deeply does Kennedy 
feel these things? Is there an emo- 
tional drive that will goad him into 
dynamic action if he attains the 
Presidency? What does his record 
show? 

This is difficult to decide, because 
so little of the man seems to show 
through. He does not appear to have 
any great moral fervor, as do Wayne 
Morse, Paul Douglas, and Hubert 
Humphrey. He looks like a young 
man who has carefully calculated 
what it takes to be a success in poli- 
tics and is moving deliberately and 
intelligently along that road. He does 
not allow strong emotions to pull him 
off course. 

What seems to drive him ahead is 
a fiercely competitive spirit. Whether 
Kennedy is playing touch football or 
running the first lap of the Presiden- 
tial race, he has a deep compulsion to 
win. This grows out of a strict family 
training. His father drilled the sons 
over and over again, “The only way 
to play is to win.” When they lost in 
sailing races off Cape Cod, they went 
to bed without supper. 

Kennedy's Congressional voting rec- 
ord is overwhelmingly liberal. A re- 
port of 61 key votes compiled for the 
Railroad Brotherhoods shows him 
right on 49, wrong on three, and not 
voting on nine. The more doctrinaire 
ADA rates him one of the top liberals 
of Congress and gave him a 100 per 
cent for voting “right” on 13 key roll- 
culls in the first session of the 86th 
Congress. The AFL-CIO reported 
him voting “right” on 15 of 16 key 
issues. He was not recorded on the 
16th vote. 


Liberals complain of two farm 
votes. The Senator opposed a plan to 
offer government low interest loans 
to rural telephone cooperatives. And, 
in 1956 he was for knocking out 
the 90 per cent of parity formula a 
farm-liberal bloc tried to write into 
the Senate bill in defiance of Secre- 
tary Benson. This vote probably kept 
Kennedy off the national ticket. Dele- 
gates from farm states were plainly 
suspicious of him at Chicago and 


clung to Estes Kefauver. Kennedy re- 
canted on his opposition to 90 per 
cent of parity, saying he had been “led 
down the primrose path” by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 

By contrast, Kennedy voted for the 
Brannan Plan:in 1949 and today is 
tooling up a program to strengthen 
grower distribution co-ops and to turn 
surpluses over to the hungry. He is 
the author of a current plan to yank 
disposal of surplus foods away from 
the Department of Agriculture and 
put it in the Department of Health 
and Welfare. There it would be 
treated as a welfare program and be 
given an additional $150 million to 
buy supplemental foods needed for 
a balanced diet. 


The NAACP 


Praises Kennedy’s Record 





Since 1956, none of the members of 
the farm bloc has been more zealous 
in public concern for the fellow on 
the tractor than Kennedy. He has 
either introduced or enthusiastically 
backed bills for cotton, wheat, sugar, 
and dairy products. He was the first 
on his feet to denounce Benson's move 
to impose new taxes on farm co-ops, 
and he strongly defended REA. 

The cynical suggest this is just an 
ambitious politician cosying up to the 
farm vote. His admirers proclaim it 
shows his widening interest and 
growth. Perhaps both are right. The 
degree of the mixture may never be 
known. 

The third “wrong” noted by the 
railroad unions was a 1951 vote for 
paring $350 million from foreign eco- 
nomic aid. Those searching for signs 
of growth may find it in his support 
of Point IV when both conservatives 
and the State Department were trying 
to ditch it, and his backing of long- 
term foreign loans through the Inter- 
national Development Fund. The 
latter is a major plank in the “Ken- 
nedy platform.” 

ADA’s objections to Kennedy's rec- 
ord are not glaring. In three years, 
1952, 1958, and 1959, his record was 
perfect by its score. Some of the mi- 
nus votes are: for the Wood anti- 
subversive bill; for a McCarthy 
amendment to reduce aid to nations 
trading with Red China; for a pro- 
posal to subsidize private shipping to 
the tune of $43.2 million; against cut- 
ting restrictive machinery out of the 
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Reciprocal Trade Act; for sending a 
civil rights bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee headed by Mississippi's Senator 
James Eastland; and for jury trial 
amendment to the civil rights bill. 
These last two votes were in 1957 
when Kennedy was flirting overtly 
with the deep South. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
quite willing to forgive Kennedy his 
Southern love affair—since it didn't 
last—and praises his civil rights rec- 
ord. Roy Wilkins, its executive secre- 
tary, wrote in October, 1958, “The 
Senator's record taken as a whole and 
including certainly his forthright and 
repeated support of the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, must 
be regarded as one of the best on civil 
rights and related issues ol any Sena- 
tor.” Wilkins particularly cited Ken- 
nedy for beating down Price Daniel's 
slick attempt to change the Electoral 
College rules to put the South in con- 
trol. Wilkins recounted that more 
than half the Senate had been be- 
guiled into supporting Daniel when 
Kennedy caught on to its meaning 
and went to work. The civil liberta- 
rians are also grateful to Kennedy for 
calmly and dispassionately endorsing 
integration in the deep South. On a 
state-wide Georgia telecast and at a 
Young Democrats rally in Jackson, 
Mississippi, the Senator said the Su- 
preme Court decision was the “law of 
the land” and asked the South to sup- 
port “law and order.” 


On most of the bitterly contested is- 
sues of his legislative life, Jack Ken- 
nedy stood up and was counted. In 
the tumultuous arena of labor rela- 
tions, he voted to sustain President 
Truman's veto of Taft-Hartley, op- 
posed invoking Taft-Hartley in the 
steel strike, favored overriding Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the postal 
pay raise, sponsored the bill raising 
the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 
an hour, and walked a tight-rope with 
his labor reform bill. He stood firm 
when price and rent controls were 
under thundering attack from food 
and real estate lobbies, chambers of 
commerce, and the press. Some liber- 
ais were wilting by the roadside. He 
was firm. He has been for control of 
natural gas, federal ownership of tide- 
lands oil, and a public power dam at 
Hell's Canyon. He stuck by the liber- 
als on taxes, welfare, housing, reform 
of the antiquated House machinery, 
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give-aways, Point Four, and Lewis 
Strauss. 

Social welfare has been his particu- 
lar field. This is not strange, because 
his original Boston Congressional 
district—once represented by the 
colorful James Michael Curley—is 
crowded with slums, poverty, and 
working people. He set his sights on 
the House Labor Committee as soon 
as he was elected. Despite his own 
opulence he has a good intellectual 
understanding of the needs of the 
poor, the old, and the forgotten. His 
first emergence as a leader was in 
1954 when he took on the job ol 
handling the drive for higher un 
employment compensation. (A good 
story, too—the rich young Senator on 
crutches lighting lor the unemployed.) 
In this session of Congress his name 
is stamped on the bill to extend job 
less pay to 39 weeks and standardize 
the program nationally. Automobile 
workers in Michigan and coal miners 
in Pennsylvania, victims of long lay- 
offs, are not likely to forget that Jack 
Kennedy helped them get those extra 
checks. He also has a ten-point hous 
ing, vocational training, medical care, 
and recreation program tor 
citizens. 

In short, since 1956, when he had 
a glimpse of the glory of the political 
summit, there is hardly a field with- 
out a Kennedy plan or a Kennedy 
bill. 

In foreign policy—he is on the For- 
eign Relations Committee—Kennedy 
has staked out a claim on the 


olde: 


un- 


committed nations. The way he has 
parlayed this into a plan for thawing 
the cold war is typical of Kennedy's 
operations. 

Soon after he was elected to the 
Senate, Kennedy was listening to top 
students of international affairs. They 
saw the great pre-World War II em 


pires breaking up. The colonial 
pieces would fall into anarchy, des- 
potism, or communism unless they 
were given help and understanding 
“Give me your ideas on paper,” the 
Senator asked. From their material 
he made several notable speeches. He 
warned that Algeria and Jndo-China 
were so bitter against French rule they 
had no real interest in 
communism. The only immediate 
reaction was to infuriate the French 
and embarrass the State Department. 
But amost everyone who had doubts 
about U.S. policy in these great un 
committed areas of the world came to 
Kennedy with their gripes, hunches, 
and convictions. He 
ol the abuse ol loreign aid, the cyni 


combating 


was toid stories 
cism of our diplomacy, and the in 
ambassadors He 
have into the 
Relations Committee or onto the Sen 
ate {loo unshirted hell 
Kennedy 


dillerence of our 


could rushed Foreign 
raised 


the 


and 
But 
moves. 


this is not way 


Silence on Controversial 





Foreign Policy Issues 





He drilled down carefully into pub 
lic opinion. He asked the experts be 
hind the ivy-clad walls lor ideas on a 
long range policy. What came out of 
the mill are the guideposts for a 
gradual shilt in U.S. policy, outlined 
in his January 19 speech on “The 
Economic Gap.” 


In essence, Kennedy attacked the 
failure of the Administration's mili- 
tary approach to the world’s problems 
in this decade. He pointed up the fact 
that it is the “economic gap” between 
the developed and the underdevel 
oped worlds—"“roughly the top hall 
of our globe and the bottom hall” 
that is “our most critical challenge.’ 
He deplored the “helter-skelter,” year 
by year, inadequate American answer 
to perennial problems abroad crying 
for long-term solutions. 


He called for 


proposals’ 


“more imaginative 
to break the log-jam in 
the world’s depressed areas—relaxing 
trade barriers, extending long-term 
credits, technical assistance, and sur 
plus food commodities, and making 
American capital available on a long 
term, international basis. 


There is nothing revolutionary 
about this approach. It did not send 
reporters dashing out of the Senate 
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gallery into the phone booths. It did 
not stir up much mail. But it was 
carefully researched; the ideas came 
from sober thinkers; the text was 
probably ghost-written several times 
before the Senator worked on it. And 
it represented an important contribu- 
tion to foreign policy. 

Kennedy has generally kept a safe 
distance from the hotly controversial 
dilemmas of foreign policy: How far 
can we trust Russia? Under what con- 
ditions should we stop nuclear tests? 
(He favors a ban but has never plotted 
a course toward that goz'.) Should we 
recognize Red China? How far should 
the United States go in defending 
Formosa or Iran? He is largely silent 
in these critical areas. 

The Senator was drawn out a little 
on the TV forum, “Youth Wants To 
Know.” Should there be a summit 
meeting if the talks on the lower level 
were a dud? “Yes, if there is some 
reason to believe that the failure 
could be resolved at a summit. . . I 
have always believed that as the head 
of a free alliance and as the head of 
a free society, the United States and 
its leadership must be willing to talk 
when there is any prospect of success, 
particularly when the alternative is 
military action.” 

Would the Russians go to war over 
Berlin? “The Soviet Union may go 
far in taking us to the brink, but in 
the final analysis it is hard to believe 
they would take the chance of a world 
war to drive us out of a position to 
which we are entitled by previous 
agreements.” 


Ready for the ‘Ultimate 





Weapon’ over Berlin? 





But many Kennedy admirers were 
disturbed during a summer Wiscon- 
sin stop-over when the Senator placed 
such emphasis on a show of U.S. 
military force in the Berlin crisis 
that the Milwaukee Journal head- 
lined the story: “Bertin Is WortH 
Risk OF War, KENNEDY Says.” Ken- 
nedy was quoted as saying, “Our posi- 
tion in Europe is worth a nuclear 
war,” and we should convince Russia 
of our “willingness to go to the ulti- 
mate weapon.” Saber rattling has not 
been characteristic of Kennedy, and 
the Milwaukee speeches may reveal 
a new facet of an aspiring Presiden- 
tial candidate. 


After Premier Khrushchev’s visit, 
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Senator Kennedy told students at the 
University of Rochester, “We, too, 
must offer deeds, not words. We need 
to think through more carefully our 
own positions on such questions as 
disarmament and troop withdrawals, 
instead of offering only proposals 
which we know in advance will be 
rejected. . . The fact is that we can 
find certain basic interests which the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have in com- 
mon—and we should concentrate our 
efforts on those potential areas of 
agreement. We need a new approach 
to the Russians—one that is just as 
hard-headed and just as realistic as 
Mr. Khrushchev’s, but one that might 
well end the frozen, belligerent, brink- 
of-war phase of the long Cold War.” 

Those areas he listed are: both 
countries “would like to be free of the 
crushing burden of the arms race.” 
Neither wants a nuclear war, “a war 
that would leave not one Rome intact 
but two Carthages destroyed.” Nei- 
ther wants nuclear weapons and the 
power to initiate nuclear war to pass 
into the hands of other nations. Nei- 
ther Americans nor Russians want to 
breathe radioactive air. And, both 
nations would benefit “by a much 
greater exchange and pooling of 
goods, ideas, and personnel.” 

In this way, the Senator suggested, 
competition would not end, but 
would shift from armaments to “trade 
and aid, production and propaganda, 
in seeking friends and _ building 
fences. Our security would still be at 
stake, but the world’s survival would 
be less endangered.” 


Kennedy has a technique of taking 
a hot issue, drawing the fire out of 
it, and calmly and dispassionately in- 
troducing a moderate reform. His 
aides call it “de-passionating” an issue. 
This strategy was used on his ill-fated 
labor reform bill. Few candidates for 
President would risk their necks de- 
liberately on so hotly contested a 
problem. Yet for two sessions Ken- 
nedy worked hard and patiently for 
a moderate labor reform bill opposed 
by business and by large segments of 
labor alike. The rest of labor sup- 
ported his bill only reluctantly. Twice 
the Kennedy-Ives (and later the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin) bill passed the Senate, 
but his efforts crashed to defeat in the 
House, largely because of the flagrant 
publicity given to the arrogant James 
Hoffa by the McClellan committee, 
the press, and the TV camera. 


It is difficult to assess the political 
effect of Kennedy's Herculean efforts 
in the protracted struggle over the 
labor reform legislation. Clearly he 
became identified in many middle- 
class minds as the advocate of union 
reform, but this image became 
blurred as the result of subsequent 
developments. Labor is divided on 
Kennedy’s role, but there is little indi- 
cation that he has seriously damaged 
his standing with most informed labor 
leaders. Kennedy has run afoul of 
that lonely figure in the Senate, 
Wayne Morse, who bitterly criticized 
his Democratic colleague for being 
the “principal architect” of a “vi- 
ciously anti-labor bill.” Morse flatly 
accused Kennedy of pushing the law 
through to advance his Presidential 
ambitions. 


That Curious Kennedy 





Speech at Harvard 





But it is not Wayne Morse who 
haunts Senator Kennedy. It is the 
ghost of Joe McCarthy. 

Kennedy's evasion of the McCarthy 
issue raises many of the doubts that 
puzzle Washington—doubts of his 
courage, maturity, independence from 
his father, and, to a lesser degree, his 
detachment from the pressures of the 


Roman Catholic church. Of Ken- 
nedy’s silence on McCarthy, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has said, “I feel that I 


would hesitate to place the difficult 
decisions that the next President will 
have to make with someone who un- 
derstands what courage is and ad- 
mires it, but has not quite the inde- 
pendence to have it.” 

To present a fair analysis, the ob- 
server must focus on Boston in the 
McCarthy years 1951-1954. The na- 
tion, from the green valleys of Cali- 
fornia to Yankee New England, was 
stunned, shocked, and frightened 
by charges of communism in gov- 
ernment. The lurid tales of the 
pumpkin papers, the _ revelations 
about Alger Hiss, the deep disillu- 
sionment with our wartime ally, 
Russia, created a dense smog of 
suspicion. Millard Tydings, the stern 
Democratic conservative from Mary- 
land, had been turned out of the 
Senate by a pipsqueak because he 
dared question McCarthy's integrity. 
Some sections of the Catholic Church 
joined in the hunt with a fanatical 
zeal and a corresponding lack of dis- 
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crimination. In many Catholic com- 
munities, Joe McCarthy was a cru- 
sader turning the pagans out of the 
sacred temples of government. 
Boston was a hotbed of McCarthy- 
ism. The Boston Post printed all his 
charges in full and treated him with 


the reverence due a saint. Most of 
the Boston Irish were devoted to him. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, still bitter from 
his rankling feud with Franklin 
Roosevelt, saw in McCarthy's free- 
swinging charges a helpful explana- 
tion of his troubles with the New 
Deal. McCarthy was invited to the 
Kennedy home, and a friendship 
sprang up. McCarthy turned on all 
his crude, but nonetheless genuine, 
charm. 


Representative Kennedy was get- 
ting ready to run for the Senate in 
1952. McCarthy's immense popularity 
in Massachusetts might well elect or 
defeat a candidate, and Kennedy was 
not the only one aware of this. Foster 
Furculo, a liberal, now governor of 
the state, invited ADA to go sink 
itself because of its attack on Mc- 
Carthy. Massachusetts’ Senator Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, the straight-backed 
aristocrat, fussed behind the scenes to 
soften criticism of McCarthy. 


Almost every Washington reporter 
has heard stories of Representative 
Kennedy's tolerance of McCarthy. 
John P. Mallan, a teaching fellow at 
Harvard, openly charged worse in an 
article in the New Republic in Octo- 
ber, 1953. He described an informal 
get-together of students, professors, 
and Kennedy on November 10, 1950, 
on the Harvard campus. Mallan 
quoted Kennedy as saying, among 
other things, that “he thought that 
sooner or later we would ‘have to get 
all these foreigners off our backs’ in 
Europe; that he supported the Mc- 
Carran Act and felt that not enough 
had been done about Communists in 
government; that he rather respected 
Joe McCarthy and thought he ‘knew 
Joe pretty well, and he may have 
something,’ that he personally was 
very happy that Helen Gahagan 
Douglas had just been defeated in 
California by Richard Nixon.” 

This report of Kennedy's views re- 
mained unanswered until this year 
when the article began to be re- 
circulated. Senator Kennedy now has 
made public a letter from the host at 
the Harvard meeting, Dr. Arthur N. 
Holcombe, retired head of Harvard's 
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department of government, which 
says the Mallan article was full of 
“false and misleading statements.” 
But Holcombe did not deny the 
McCarthy statement, nor did he spe- 
cifically deny that Kennedy had made 
the other comments, some of which 
are even more eyebrow raising. 

In the campaign of 1952, McCarthy 
did not campaign for the Republican, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Ken- 
nedy won by 70,727 votes in the face 
of the Eisenhower landslide. 

Once he sat on the Senate floor 
with McCarthy, Kennedy tired of him 
rapidly. He told a reporter in dis- 
gust, “Joe’s nothing but a faker.” 

His election to the Senate seems to 
have moved Kennedy away from the 
parochial influence of Boston and his 
father’s discipline. There had been 
earlier signs of this. When he voted 
with liberals against a sales tax for 
the District of Columbia a fellow 
Representative joshed, “You're voting 
to soak the rich. Your father won't 
like that.” Kennedy snapped back, 
“He doesn’t tell me how to vote.” 

The Senator was still not ready to 
break with the past on McCarthy. 
This is not surprising, since only a 
few brave souls were ready to tackle 
the Wisconsin demagogue publicly. 
They were Senators Margaret Chase 
Smith, Maine Republican, Herbert 
Lehman, iNew York Democrat, Ralph 
Flanders, Vermont Republican, Wil- 
liam Benton, Connecticut Democrat, 
and William Fulbright, Arkansas 
Democrat. 





Jack Kennedy felt trapped between 
two fires. His father and the Boston 
Irish devotees of McCarthy were de- 
manding that he defend McCarthy. 
Harvard professors for whom he had 
a deep admiration exhorted him to 
attack him. 

Kennedy decided on a compromise 
which would put him publicly on 
record against certain McCarthy 
practices. 


A Strange Speech That 
Was Never Delivered 


On July 30, 1954, Kennedy came on 
the Senate floor with a speech idvo- 
cating censure. It was a curious, and 
in a way a damning, speech, since 
nowhere did it criticize McCarthy's 
smears of the innocent. Parts of this 
speech are worth noting, since they 
show the Senator’s consummate skill 
in dancing between the two flames, 
and doing so with a rather refreshing 
candor. He had written: 








“The issue before the Senate is of 
such importance that it is difficult 
for any member not to set forth 
clearly his position on the matter. 

I am not insensitive to the fact 
that my constituents perhaps contain 
a greater proportion of devotees on 
each side of this matter than the con- 
stituency of any other Senator. 


“This issue involves neither the 
motives nor the sincerity of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Many times 
I have voted with Senator McCarthy, 
for the full appropriation of funds 
for his Committee, for his amendment 
to reduce our assistance to nations 
trading with the Communists, and on 
other matters. I have not sought to 
end his investigations of Communist 
subversion, nor is the pending matter 
related to either the desirability or 
continuation of these investigations. 
. . We are not asked to vote for or 
against Senator McCarthy, but for or 
against a motion censuring certain 
practices in which he acquiesced. . . 


I do not feel free to base my vote 
upon the long past misconduct of 
Senator McCarthy to which I regis- 
tered no public objection at that 
time. Nor do I agree with those who 
would vote to censure Senator Mc- 
Carthy in order to conciliate foreign 
opinion in regard to the United 
States. I must express disagree- 
ment with those who support this 
resolution because Senator McCarthy 
has split the country wide apart. | 
hope no one is going to vote for this 
resolution on the assumption that its 
passage will ease that split.” 

Instead, Kennedy based his stand 
on a technical point—the way Mc- 
Carthy condoned the conduct of Roy 
Cohn, chief counsel of the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee. 
Kennedy wrote, “The misconduct and 
abuse of power by a Committee coun- 
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sel is not merely the concern of his 
chairman or his Committee. If his 
behavior brings disrespect and dis- 
honor, it falls upon the entire Sen- 
ate, The Senate is faced again 
with the necessity of reasserting its 
honor and dignity in the face of an 
abuse of those privileges affirmed by 
one of its members .. . It is an action 
which serves to express our severe dis- 
approval of particular conduct per- 
mitted, if not encouraged, by a par- 
ticular Senator. It is an action which 
serves aS a warning to all Senators 
to guard the dignity of the Senate 
whenever they entrust Senatorial 
prerogatives to members of their 
stafl It is for these reasons and 
these reasons only, that I shall vote 
to censure the Junior Senator from 
Wisconsin.”” [emphasis added] 

The speech was never delivered. 
There was a sudden shift in strategy; 
the plan to push for immediate cen- 
sure was dropped. Instead, Senator 
Morse proposed, and the Senate ac- 
cepted, a committee to hear the evi- 
dence, sift the charges, and report 
back. Kennedy took the speech back 
to his olfice and filed it. The more 
cynical suggest that he got cold feet 
or that he received an ultimatum 
from his father. I am willing to ac- 
cept his explanation; considering all 
the factors, it sounds reasonable. 
There would seem to be no point in 
revealing the contents of the speech 
unless it represents the simple truth. 
It will hardly get Kennedy off the 
hook with his critics; it may hang him 
even higher because he so pointedly 
refused to criticize McCarthy except 
on a single narrow ground, and then 
only because it involved the honor of 
the Senate. 


Not many days later, Kennedy went 
to the hospital for an operation on a 
serious back injury sustained in the 
war. The operation—and it is re- 
ported there was more than one—was 
far more critical than expected. Jack 
Kennedy was in great pain for months 
and did not know whether he would 
be able to return to the Senate or 
even walk again. At the time, I talked 
with a close personal friend of his 
who said Kennedy badly needed 
cheering up, and that he was not 
permitted to see or talk about any- 
thing that went on in the Senate. A 
photograph two days before Christ- 
mas 1954—after the McCarthy debate 
and censure—shows a gaunt, agonized 
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young man on a stretcher being taken 
from the hospital for the trip to Palm 
Beach and recuperation. 

Senator Kennedy was not paired for 
censure of McCarthy. His chief aide, 
Ted Sorenson, takes responsibility for 
the omission; he had no contact with 
the Senator, he asserts, and did not 
feel free to pair him without his 
consent. 


Does Kennedy Lack Sensitivity 





Toward Basic Moral Issues? 





Now that the smoke has cleared, it 
is easier for Senator Kennedy to as- 
sess his own clouded record on Mc- 
Carthy. Recently, in reply to a ques- 
tion asking why he had kept silent, 
the Senator replied, in effect, “The 
first thing a politician has to do if he 
is to be effective is to get himself 
elected. You can’t get elected by tak- 
ing a position that is extremely un- 
popular with the great majority of 
your constituents. So I avoid taking 
a stand on such an issue unless it is 
absolutely necessary.” Reviewing the 
Richard Rovere book, Senator Joe 
McCarthy, Kennedy said, “The cult 
of sincere devotees is not the only 
trace of McCarthy contagion that re- 
mains—and Mr. Rovere may _ be 
(though I hope not) overly optimistic 
in his estimates of how swiftly and 
fully the nation has recovered its 
health. Many who were directly af- 
fected—who lost jobs or friends or 
status—will neither forget nor for- 














give. And the indirect effects—in our 
educational system, our foreign serv- 
ice, our image abroad, and scores of 
other areas—may well be with us for 
at least the duration of the cold war.” 

It is worth noting that among other 
likely Presidential aspirants, Senators 








Lyndon Johnson, Stuart Symington, 
and Hubert Humphrey did not show 
any boldness in speaking up to Mc- 
Carthy, either. Vice President Nixon 
was sitting in the same corner with 
him. Senator Symington was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee hearing 
charges against the Secretary of the 
Army and managed to look both ri- 
diculous and scared when McCarthy 
turned savagely on him. Johnson and 
Humphrey carefully kept their dis- 
tances and tried to act as though he 
did not exist. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard 
history professor who was outspoken- 
ly anti-McCarthy during the late Sen- 
ator’s heyday, came to Kennedy's 
defense in a letter to the New Repub- 
lic in July of this year, using strong 
language to condemn Kennedy's crit- 
ics on this issue. Said Schlesinger, who 
has known Kennedy since his Harvard 
student days: “People have a right to 
disagree about Kennedy's qualifica- 
tions for the nomination; but to imply 
that he was ever an adherent of or a 
fellow-traveler of McCarthy is a prime 
example of dirty play.” 

A different impression of Kennedy 
that some observers have is that he 
simply was not sensitive to McCarthy 
as a moral issue. Because of Kennedy's 
intellectual approach, they say, he 
saw McCarthy as a nuisance that no 
one could take seriously for long. 
This has given rise to concern among 
doubting Thomases over Kennedy's 
possible lack of sensitivity to moral 
issues that are still over the horizon 
but which some day will have to be 
met head-on. 

Kennedy's friends are so disturbed 
by the inference that his 1954 silence 
on McCarthy reveals a basic flaw in 
his character that they have put to- 
gether a list of the Senator's actions 
opposing “McCarthyism”: 

q He voted for appointment of 
James Conant as Ambassador to Ger- 
many and Charles Bohlen to the 
U.S.S.R. despite monstrous attacks on 
them by McCarthy, the Boston Post, 
and Catholic spokesmen. 


q He voted against confirmation of 
McCarthy's friend, Robert E. Lee, to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. After this vote, I was told, Mc- 
Carthy never spoke to Kennedy again. 


q He opposed the appointment of 
the sly former Senator from Maine, 
Owen Brewster, as chief counsel to the 
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Government Operations Committee. 
Brewster was McCarthy's personal 
choice. 


q He questioned the constitution- 
ality of a contempt citation for Cor- 
liss Lamont demanded by McCarthy, 
and blocked it until an opinion was 
received from the Attorney General. 


q He supported an amendment to 
block the salary of McCarthy's pal, 
Scott McLeod, security chief at the 
State Department. Kennedy con- 
tended McLeod was violating the 
Hatch Act by making pro-McCarthy 
political speeches. 

q He opposed a bill designed to 
compel waivers of a witness’ right un- 
der the Fifth Amendment. 


§ He voted against confirmation of 
McLeod as ambassador to Ireland. 


q He refused to co-sponsor a bill ex- 
panding the use of wire taps. Instead, 
Kennedy introduced his own bill to 
restrict wire taps further. He also 
sponsored a bill to ban the loyalty 
oath in federal scholarships. 


q He supported Harvard against 
alumni who threatened to withhold 
funds unless the university cracked 
down on professors accused of “Com- 
munist tendencies.” 


Kennedy's Income Estimated 


At $100,000 a Year 








This seeming independence from 
local pressure, however contradictory 
it may seem in the light of his Mc- 
Carthy position, is not unusual in 
Kennedy's record. He was the first 
member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion to support the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. For this he was accused of “ruin- 
ing New England,” because of the 
feared effect on the Port of Boston 
and the shipping and railroad inter- 
ests depending on it. In 1954 he was 
the only New England Senator to 
support broadening of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. Two years later, 
he was again the only Yankee Senator 
to support U.S. membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Senator Kennedy's Congressional 
record is, of course, only the one- 
eighth of the iceberg out of water. 
What lies below is much more diffi- 
cult to explore. He is financially inde- 
pendent, thanks to his father’s wealth. 
Joseph Kennedy established trust 
funds of $1 million for each of his 
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nine children. Senator Kennedy's 
annual income, including his Sena- 
torial salary, is said to be about 
$100,000 a year. The Kennedy afflu- 
ence was the object of tart criticism 
by Mrs. Eleaner Roosevelt. In De- 





cember 1958 she charged that the 
Senator's father “has been spending 
oodles of money all over the country” 
to gain the Presidency for Jack, “and 
probably has a paid representative in 
every state by now.” An icy corre- 
spondence between the Senator and 
Mrs. Roosevelt ensued. Kennedy de- 
manded that she name a single paid 
representative in a single state. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, with an evasiveness alien 
to her personality, replied that she 
had heard his father quoted as saying 
that he would spend any amount to 
make his son “the first Catholic” 
President and that such preparations 
were common knowledge. 

Kennedy's wealth is an enormous 
advantage in politics, because it frees 
him from genuflecting before the 
idols of either big business or labor 
for campaign funds. He is not only 
well educated, but brilliant; he was 
graduated with honors in government 
from Harvard. (Kennedy never at- 
tended parochial schools, a fact which 
sticks in the craw of some militant 
Catholics. One of them told me, “Jack 
is nothing but a damn Harvard 
Catholic.”) 


He comes by his political charm 
naturally. His grandfather, “Honey 
John” Fitzgerald, has been described 
as “one of the first of Boston's Irish 
folk heroes.” His other grandfather, 
“Pea Jacket” Kennedy, was the Demo- 
cratic boss of East Boston. His father, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, built a fortune 
and was a heavy Democratic angel in 
1932. He served effectively in the 
New Deal and helped put the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission on its 
feet. He went to London as the U.S. 
Ambassador in the tragic, shadowed 














years when Hitler was trampling over 
Europe. He broke sharply with 
Roosevelt over arming Briiain, re- 
turned to Boston, and traveled the 
sad road of so many bitter and frus- 
trated men—to the far right. 

Senator’s Kennedy's father is an old 
fashioned patriarch. Unquestionably, 
he has tried to shape his son's views. 
The Kennedys are a closely-knit and 
tight-lipped family, but a friend has 
said, “Joe would get mad and blow 
up when he couldn't budge Jack, and 
Jack would become cold and steam- 
ing, like dry ice.” The young man 
increasingly resented his father’s at- 
tempts to dictate or influence him, 
so that today father Joseph keeps his 
hands off. He frequently calls the 
Capitol from Palm Beach to find out 
how the Presidential campaign is 
going, but he rarely talks to the Sena- 
tor. He will ask one of his top assis- 
tants, “How many people were at the 
meeting last night? How did they 
react? What did the state chairman 
(or the governor) say?” 

The loosening of the paternal ties 
began at Harvard. Jack Kennedy en- 
tered a new and enchanted world, and 
it had a profound effect upon him. 
It was a world of academic liberalism 
and intellectual stimulation. 

After Harvard, Jack went to Lon- 
don, where he was a part time as- 
sistant to his father, attended the 
London School of Economics where 
he studied under socialist Harold 
Laski, and wrote a book, Why Eng- 
land Slept. This is a report of Great 
Britain under Neville Chamberlain, 
with a laudatory foreword by Henry 
R. Luce. He joined the Navy in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and served brilliantly 
as a PT boat commander in the Paci- 
fic until April, 1945. He had a brief 
career as a roving correspondent for 
Hearst, covering the San Francisco 
U.N. organization meeting, the Pots- 
dam Conference, and the British elec- 
tions. He ran for Congress in 1946. 


Kennedy Surrounds Himself 
With Bright Young Scholars 


After six years as the most eligible 
and most elusive bachelor in Wash- 
ington, Kennedy, at 36, married 
Jacqueline Lee Bouvier, a lovely, 
willowy socialite—from a praminent 
Republican family—who was a fea 
ture writer and photographer for 
the Washington Times-Herald. Her 
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charm is a political asset, although 
some Kennedy supporters are afraid 
that she looks too young to be the 
nation’s first lady. 


Another way to look at Senator 
Kennedy is to study the people 
around him. Franklin Roosevelt had 
a brain trust, Harry Truman his cro- 
nies, and General Eisenhower his golf 
and bridge pals. Jack Kennedy sur- 
rounds himself primarily with bright 
young men and scholars. One of his 
colleagues remarked, “Jack looks on 
brains the same way grandma re- 
garded her favorite home remedy: the 
cure for anything.” The Senator him- 
self was discussing President Eisen- 
hower and his wealthy business cro- 
nies recently. He said in perplexity, 
“I don’t see how he stands those 
people. Business tycoons are awful 
bores most of the time. They can’t 
talk about anything but money.” 


Senator Kennedy calls on a list of 
some 20 academic experts at Harvard, 
M.I.T., Amherst, Columbia, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and the University 
of Chicago. He keeps a constant check 
on public opinion through the polls 
of Louis Harris, an independent polls- 
ter who has been widely publicized 
by Joseph Alsop. 


Kennedy's chief aide is a bright, 
31-year-old Protestant from Nebraska 
who came to Capitol Hill originally 
to work for Senator Paul Douglas. 
Ted Sorensen not only is Kennedy's 
chief of staff, but he is also the man- 
ager of his unofficial campaign for 
the Presidency. Some liberals who 
have doubts about Kennedy have 
none at all about Sorensen. He has 
been a key member of the group of 
progressive assistants to Senators who 
are the most important organized 
force for liberalism on Capitol Hill. 
Over coffee, and other liquids, they 
devise the strategy to unfreeze legis- 
lation and roll up needed votes. Like 
his boss, Sorensen looks anything but 
a politician. He is quiet, earnest, and 
friendly and could well pass for a 
graduate student. 


As Kennedy trots around on the 
first lap of the Presidential race well 
ahead of the rest of the pack in his 
party, he has two handicaps. They are 
his religion and his youth. 


Senator Kennedy has tried to al- 
lay Protestant suspicions by his state- 
ment in Look magazine: “Whatever 
one’s religion in his private life may 
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be, for the officeholder nothing takes 
precedence over his oath to uphold 
the Constitution and all its parts—in- 
cluding the First Amendment, and 
the strict separation of church and 
state. I believe as a Senator that the 
separation of church and state is fun- 
damental to our American concept 
and heritage and should remain so. 
I am flatly opposed to appointment 
of an ambassador to the Vatican. 
Whatever advantages it might have 
in Rome—and I'm not convinced of 
these—they'd be more than offset by 
the divisive effect at home. The First 
Amendment to the Constitution is an 
infinitely wise one. There can be no 
question of federal funds being used 
for support of parochial or private 
schools. It’s unconstitutional under 
the First Amendment as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. I’m opposed 
to the federal government's extending 
support to sustain any church or its 
schools. As for such fringe matters as 
buses, lunches, and other services, the 
issue is primarily social and economic, 
and not religious. Each case must be 
judged on its.merits within the law 
as interpreted by the courts.” 

The views expressed in Look have 
pleased Protestants and distressed the 
more militant Catholics. Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, a leading 
advocate of the separation of church 
and state, took forty other Bishops 
into an interview with Senator Ken- 
nedy and later said he was “impressed 
by Senator Kennedy's competence and 
candor.” Deep in the Dixie heartland, 
the Georgia Baptist convention re- 
jected a resolution to withhold sup- 
port from any Catholic candidate. 

But the Catholic publication Drau- 
gus said, “His [Kennedy's] appeal to 
Catholics has been impaired through 
his lukewarm attitude toward the 
representation at the Vatican and 
parochial schools. It would have 
been politically wiser for him to keep 
silence or given an evasive answer.” 

To the criticism that Kennedy is 
too young, his staff merely unrolls 
a list of statistics, which may or may 
not have any bearing on the immedi- 











ate issue. Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence at 
33. William Pitt ran the British Em- 
pire at 24. Alexander the Great 
ruled the civilized world at 33, and 
Bonaparte took command of France 
at 25. Six American Presidents have 
held office in their forties. 

Senator Kennedy admits candidly 
to reporters that his biggest problem 
is to translate his remarkable popu- 
larity into delegate votes. He works 
at it constantly, and is on the Demo- 
cratic fund raising circuit across the 
nation every week. He makes a point 
of courting governors, and has a good 
ally in Governor Ribicoff of Con- 
necticut. He will enter primaries in 
a number of states, possibly New 
Hampshire, Maryland, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, and Ohio. He tactfully re 
minds party leaders he would like 
to be their second choice if they are 
committed definitely to another. 


Charm, Youth, Drive, Intelligence— 
And Some Baffling Gaps 








Kennedy will enter the convention 
with good troops. He will have al- 
most all of the New England delega- 
tion—15 per cent of a majority. He 
will have strong support in New 
York, Illinois, Ohio, and many small- 
er states, such as Kansas, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and New Mexico. He 
has surprising power in California, 
despite reports that Adlai Stevenson 
or Governor Pat Brown have this 
huge bloc sewed up. 

His chances of winning the nom- 
ination seem good. One of the old 
pros commented, “How are you going 
to stop Kennedy? He has strong bed- 
rock strength. He leads the polls, and 
you always want a winner. You know 
Lyndon Johnson and Hubert Hum- 
phrey could never stay hitched to 
gether to block him, and Symington 
doesn’t thrill anyone.” 

If the Senator is nominated, writ- 
ers and political analysts will try to 
discover “the real Kennedy.” They 
will find baffling gaps in the Ken- 
nedy story. But they will also find, 
as I did, a young man of extraordi- 
nary personal charm who is reaping 
a public reaction against tired old 
men. They will discover a first-rate 
intellect, a vdst and varied knowl- 
edge, a fiercely competitive drive, 
and a spirit that stands rather aloof 
and alone. 
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chemical warfare: 





_pentagon booby-trap 


by ROBERT KASTENMEIER 


REVOLUTION in American military 

policy is in the making—a revo- 
lution which, if successful, would 
have gravely damaging consequences 
for our status in the world com- 
munity. And in the event of war, it 
would be disastrous. 

I refer to the all-out effort by the 
Pentagon to make acceptable and re- 
spectable the long-rejected techniques 
of warfare called chemical, biological, 
and radiological. The goal of this 
campaign, in the blunt words of Brig- 
adier General Rothschild, is to “reject 
once and for all the position that an 
enemy can have the first chemical o1 
biological blow wherever and when- 
ever he wishes. We must make it 
clear that we consider these weapons 
among the normal, useable weapons 
of war.” 

Forty-five years ago, on April 22, 
1915, the German Army, in action 
against the French and British at 
Ypres, launched a chlorine gas attack 
which set off the first—and only 
large scale chemical warfare in mod 
ern history. Before World War I had 
ended, a mere 17,000 chemical troops 
on both sides had inflicted 1.3 million 
casualties, using gases which caused 
vomiting, choking, and internal and 
external burning and blistering. In 
spite of the relatively crude tech- 
niques of that era, and the intermit- 
tent use of gas, one-third of all Ameri- 
can casualties were caused by gas— 
devastating proof of the effectiveness 
of chemical warfare. 

There was such worldwide revul- 
sion against the gas attacks that by 
1925 most nations had signed a treaty 
renouncing both chemical and _ bio- 
logical weapons, and World War II 
saw no significant use of either. The 
United States did not sign this treaty, 
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but President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
formalized U.S. policy toward chemi- 
cal and biological warfare in a state- 
ment issued in 1943: 


“.. . I have been loath to believe 
that any nation, even our present ene- 
mies, could or would be willing to 
loose upon mankind such terrible and 
inhumane weapons. . . . Use of such 
weapons has been outlawed by the 
general opinion of civilized mankind. 
This country has not used them, and 
I hope we will never be compelled to 
use them. I state categorically that we 
shall under no circumstances resort 
to the use of such weapons unless they 
are first used by our enemies.” 


Less than ten years ago the false 
charge of the Communists that the 
United Nations was using “germ war- 
fare” in the Korean conflict was em- 
ployed with such ruthless effective- 
ness as propaganda against the United 
States that the idea became one of the 
most shunned of our time. Now, only 
a decade later, a powerful move is 
under way to make “germ warfare’ 
official, accepted, front-line military 
policy. 

The era of World War II initiated 
a new trend in American political 
life, an era in which cabals and fac- 
tions, such as the Central Intelligence 
Agency, National Security Commis- 
sion, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, unaccountable to Congress, 
make decisions on basic life and death 
questions for our nation, without any 
prior knowledge or awareness by the 
people. For the most part, our citi- 
zens have become reluctant partici- 
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pants and defenseless victims in deci- 
sions of officials who have been 
delegated power by the people in only 
the most tenuous and legalistic sense 

An interesting and important fact 
in the case of chemical, biological, 
and radiological warfare (CBR) is 
that the people will be able to judge 
these weapons and their possible use 
as either a preventive or pre-emptive 
weapon. For the wrong reasons 
mainly an effort to expand the bud- 
get—the Defense Department has 
evinced a desire to discuss these weap- 
ons in the public forum. This has 
given the Congress and the American 
people a chance that is not often 
given by the “security minded” expo- 
nents of Defense Department policy. 

To explore the new emphasis on 
the utilization of CBR weapons, the 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee held hearings in June, lim 
ited for the most part to a technical 
review of what the Defense Depart- 
ment was doing in this area, and a 
consideration of the possible uses of 
CBR in wartime. The Committee 
did not fully explore certain basic 
mofal and policy considerations on 
the use of CBR as a weapon of attack 
in the event of war. Its report stated 
that “The Committee can not bring 
itself to describe any weapon of war 
as ‘humane’ and makes no 
judgment on the possible 
CBR in warfare.” (Emphasis added.) 
The latter statement, is, of course, the 
basic question, and one which mem 
bers of Congress and the American 
people should consider carefully. The 
decision to use such weapons is similar 
in magnitude and gravity to the deci 
sion to use the atomic bomb on Japan 
—a decision in which no member of 
Congress participated and of which 
the American people had no prior 
knowledge. 


moral 


use of 


The Space Committee in its in 
vestigation established that the De 
fense Department wants to increase 
the CBR program from an approxi 
mate current level of $40 million to 
$125 million within the next few 
years. Even the $125 million appro 
priation figure is a mere pittance 
compared to the costs of our missile 
or outmoded war plane building pro 
grams. Yet, such an increase repre 
sents a basic change in the thinking 
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of the Defense Department in the 
CBR area. There are the economy- 
minded who consider CBR weapons 
as a means to reduce the cost of mass 
killing. The Space Committee stated 
that although effective in particular 
circumstances, “CBR weapons are 
not a complete answer. They do not 
replace the nuclear deterrent, and 
they do not replace the elements of 
seapower, or the infantryman. But 
they could readily turn out to be the 
weapon which toppled a tremen- 
dous investment in some previously 
efficacious strategy . . . Research can- 
not guarantee results in every in- 
stance. Perhaps CBR research for 
another decade would not alter the 
general military balance of power. 
But if it does, and the United States 
has not gained the same capability as 
others, the cost to the nation would 
be beyond calculation.” This is a 
powerful argument and must be con- 
sidered with the gravity it deserves. 

Another recommendation of the 
Committee states, “It is also recog- 
nized that in the present world situa- 
tion with other countries pursuing 
vigorous programs of CBR develop- 
ment, the best immediate guarantee 
the United States can possess to in- 
sure that CBR is not used anywhere 
against the free world, is to have a 
strong capability in this field, too. 
This will only come with a stronger 
program of research.” This does not 
answer certain basic problems which 
occur when other nations will begin 
the development of CBR weapons. 
Now it is only the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
that have a great capacity for develop- 
ing CBR weapons. The policy actions 
of these nations with regard to thei! 
use will be watched closely by other 
nations. If the United States and the 
Soviet Union create an atmosphere 
which suggests that it is quite all right 
to use CBR in wartime, these nations 
will have been given the go-ahead by 
the Big Three to build these weapons. 
It does not take a high degree of tech- 
nological skill or great amounts of 
money to develop chemical and bio- 
logical weapons; consequently, the 
cost of these weapons and the skill 
involved in their production place 
them well within the range of other 
nations. It is of paramount impor- 
tance that the United States set a high 
moral tone as to use of these weapons. 
If we do not, we will have done much 
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to initiate the production of CBR 


weapons by smaller nations that 
might otherwise have compunctions 
in manufacturing and using them. 
This pragmatic consideration may 
become paramount when the weapon 
is one for which there is little, if any, 
defense and which can destroy life 
over large areas. Both of these condi- 
tions are present in the new tech- 
niques of CBR warfare. It is quite 
clear that the United States is woe- 
fully unprepared in case of attack by 
an enemy using chemical and _ bio- 
logical weapons. We certainly have 
no adequate civil defense in this area. 
(By this statement I do not mean to 
imply that we are adequately pre- 
pared in other areas.) It is question- 
able whether there is any kind of 
defense against certain of the chemi- 
cals and bacteria that could be devel- 
oped and used on our people. 














In the spring of 1958, when con- 
fronted by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee with the query, “Are 
there any biological agents for use 
against humans or animals for which 
there is no counter-measure or an 
inoculant?”, Major General Creasy, 
the former head of the Army Chemi- 
cal Corps replied, “Yes, sir. We do 
know that in the case of any kind of 
vaccine, you can override it with mas- 
sive doses, and the doses we use are 
massive doses.” (Emphasis added.) 

Because of the relative simplicity 
in manufacturing chemicals and bac- 
teria in “massive doses,” there is no 
adequate way of ascertaining whether 
or not a nation is producing and 
developing CBR weapons. Conse- 
quently, it is very difficult to conceive 
an international inspection system in 
this area similar to one which could 
be initiated in the nuclear area. Thus, 
for any international agreement to be 
effective in the CBR area, it is im- 
perative that such agreements have 
behind them a moral and legal force 
at least as strong as the inspection 
system should be in the nuc'ear area. 

Until a few months ago, there was 
rarely a story on CBR in the popular 
press. But when the Pentagon decided 
to “sell” the American public on 
adopting CBR warfare as a “normal, 
usable” weapon, it let out all the 
stops in its public relations campaign 
on this previously almost taboo sub- 
ject. The press has been deluged with 





feature articles and interviews, scores 
of groups have heard persuasive 
speeches. Most of the writers and 
speakers are present or retired officers 
of the Army Chemical Corps. The 
themes that are dominant through- 
out the articles and speeches are: 


q The veil of secrecy should be 
lifted in the chemical and biological 
areas within the limits of that am- 
biguous word, “security.” 


€ We should strengthen, develop, 
and research in this area faster and 
more actively than we are now doing. 

¢ CBR weapons are really quite hu- 
mane, yet effective and cheap. 

€ The historic strictures that have 


been placed upon our armed forces on 
the use of CBR should be removed. 


General Creasy suggested before 
the Space Committee that CBR 
should be used as an_ offensive 


weapon. He stated, “I am not advo 
cating preventive war but we must 
change our policy, which is that we 
won't hit back until you hit us. 

I would hate to see us enter into any 
agreement with anybody regarding 
CBR so that if we are going to fight 
we are going to do it with our hands 
tied behind our backs.” 


Realizing the strong opposition to 
chemical and biological weapons, the 
Defense Department has developed 
the novel argument that a war 
fought with chemical weapons is a 
more humane war. The description 
by the Defense Department in its re- 
cent attempts to “inform” the Ameri- 
can public about chemical warfare, is, 
indeed, a disarming one. The generals 
talk about psychochemicals which 
make cowards out of brave men and 
vice versa, while causing temporary 
madness in the population. The hoi 
ror of a population stricken with mass 
madness is a strange conception of 
humanity. Another tranquillizer be- 
ing peddled concerns chemicals 
which will put populations to sleep 
for hours, while soldiers march in 
and capture the area. But this vision 
of gentility is not, of course, the 
whole story. General Creasy, the 
former Chemical Corps chief, has 
stated that CBR weapons are as dead- 
ly or deadlier than nuclear warfare. 
General Rothschild, a proponent of 
the shift in policy, wrote in Harper's, 
“Incredibly dangerous amounts of 
biological material can be carried in 
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that it wonld never canvince the com. 





very small bulk. For example, a single 


ounce of the toxic agent which 
causes the disease called ‘Q fever’ 
would be sufficient to infect 28 
billion people.” 

Professor A. A. Smorodintsev of the 
U.S.S.R. has stated the case against 
CBR even more strongly: 

“The ideologists of biological war- 

fare see advantages in the negligible 
cost of producing a microbial weapon 
and in its ability to crush the resist- 
ance of an enemy without destroying 
the economy of the country. Biologi- 
cal warfare is directed mainly against 
the life of the peaceful population 
and against the sources of food (live- 
stock and crops); it does not destroy 
buildings and machines and is there- 
fore regarded by its military adherents 
as the best method of capturing terri- 
tory freed of its population. . . . The 
specialists in bacteriological war strive 
to sow despair and horror and to 
plunge the peoples of this earth into 
the Dark Ages with their terrible epi- 
demics of plague, smallpox, and 
cholera. They forget that biological 
war, like atomic war, is suicide. 
It is no accident that even Hitler and 
his criminal generals did not dare be 
gin a biological war, for they were 
well aware that the danger cuts both 
ways.” 


How would these “humane” weap- 
ons be used? Judging from the testi- 
mony before the Space Committee, 
these instruments of warfare would 
be used in the so-called brushfire 
localized war. Chemical and _ biologi- 
cal weapons would supersede nuclear 
weapons in this kind of encounter. 
The primary and ancillary effects of 
these weapons, however, are not that 
different from nuclear explosions 
that is, poisoning of the atmosphere, 
destruction of the civilian popula- 
tion (for that matter, destruction of 
all life within a given area is pos- 
sible). Consequently, depending on 
the kind of bacteria or chemical used, 
the results could be just as horren- 
dous, indiscriminate, and inhumane 
as if nuclear weapons were used. 

Several scientists from our own and 
other nations recently took the posi- 
tion at a Pugwash, Nova Scotia, con- 
ference that the United States should 
not build these weapons or increase 
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expenditures for research in this 
field, arguing that the range of de- 
struction which we have in our de- 
fense arsenal would seem to be quite 
adequate without an expanded CBR 
program. But given the present world 
situation, this position poses some 
difficulties 

There is strong evidence that the 
Soviet Union is engaging in a build- 
up of biological and chemical weap- 
ons. Much of the Soviet civil defense 
is aimed at protection from a biologi- 
cal and chemical attack. Hence, the 
realities of the situation appear to 
demand that we ourselves engage in 
an increased program of research and 
development in this field if opera- 
tionally feasible agreements cannot be 
reached internationally. 

But even if international talks 
are unsuccessful and we are forced to 
have an expanded program in this 
field, this should not mean that we 
change the basic policies of the 
United States, reaffirmed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, when he stated that 
the United States under no circum- 
stances would use poisonous or ob- 
noxious gases unless used first by our 
enemies. 

The Soviet Union has been quick 
to recognize and seize upon the fact 
that chemical and biological weapons 
are abhorrent to the people of the 
world. In a message that was sent to 
the recent Pugwash Conference Pre- 
mier Khrushchev stated: “We share 
the concern of scientists, who justly 
point out that the use of these weap- 
ons may have no less horrible a con 
sequence than the use of atomic or 
hydrogen weapons. . As is well 
known, the Soviet Union strongly 
supports the prohibition of all types 
of weapons of mass annihilation, in 
cluding nuclear as well as chemical 
and biological weapons. We hold that 
their use runs counter to humane 
principles, the rules of international 


law, and the conscience of ll 
peoples.” 
It is disturbing that the Soviet 


Union is able to clothe so many of its 
international policies in moral cloaks 
when our own nation, which repudi- 
ates naked power politics, is utterly 
silent on the question of chemical 
and biological weapon use. Few peo- 
ple anywhere believe that the United 
States used biological weapons in the 
Korean War. But the effectiveness of 
the propaganda of the Chinese Com- 





munists about our use of such weap 
ons was in the planting of suspicions 
of its use. Thus, if the United States 
should now change its chemical and 
biological warfare policies, it will 
have added fuel to the propaganda 
mills of the Communists and strength 
ened their false charges about our use 
of such methods. 

There are many questions about 
CBR which go unanswered. We do 
not know whether we can develop a 
successful civil defense to a CBR at 
tack. We do not know whether any 
kind of international agreement could 
be implemented in this field. It is 
questionable whether having these 
awesome weapons on hand will act as 
a deterrent to attack. 

However, there is an answer to the 
question of pre-emptive or preven 
tive use of chemical and biological 
weapons: 

We should not accede to the wishes 
of those in the Defense Department 
who want to change the policy that 
we would not under any circum 
stances use chemical and biological 
weapons unless first used by 
enemy. 


our 


Although it is important to do re 
search in this field, we must not fall 
into the propaganda and moral trap 
which the Soviets have laid for us if 
the area of chemical and _ bio 
logical weapons cannot be negotiated 
internationally 

We can avoid this trap by remem 
bering the ethical and humanistic 
basis from which we should act; a 
basis rooted deeply in our Judaeo 
Christian traditions. Because of this, 
and because of the urgency of the 
problem, I have introduced a con 
current resolution into the Congress 
which will reaffirm our policy of non 
use of biological and chemical weap 
ons unless first used by our enemy 

This is what I believe the peoples 
of the world are waiting for us to say 
I believe that this is the way our his 
torical heritage—-and our moral 
ues—can be reaffirmed. 


val 
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Our Strange Game in Laos 
by MAURICE J. GOLDBLOOM 


eke ATMOSPHERE last summer was a 
bit reminiscent of that of five 
years ago, when the forces of the Viet 
Minh had surrounded the French 
stronghold of Dienbienphu. In both 
cases, we were treated to passionate 
pronouncements on the necessity of 
halting Communist aggression in its 
tracks, often accompanied by sugges- 
tions that a few well placed atomic 
bombs would furnish the best instru- 
ment for the purpose. We were told 
that the threatened areas were the 
strategic keys to all Southeast Asia, 
and that if a stand was not made at 
once, all would be lost. Everything, 
of course, was on the highest moral 
plane; if we incinerated the Viet- 
namese or Laotians, we would be do- 
ing so in order to save them from the 
horrors of Communist rule. In each 
case, too, it was stressed that the com- 
munism we were to fight was strictly 
a foreign import imposed on peoples 
who, left to themselves, would have 
remained the devoted subjects of 
their governments. In 1954, it was 
the Communist Chinese who were 
violently wrenching Vietnam from 
its allegiance to the _ benevolent 
French. In 1959, it was the North 
Vietnamese who were about to over- 
run peaceful Laos and impose a Com- 
munist dictatorship on the helpless 
Laotians—an interesting commentary 
on the 1954 contention. 

In 1954, we were saved from inter- 
vention by the Geneva Conference, 
which put an end to the Indo-China 
war before our admirals had a chance 
to experiment with the atomic poten- 
tial of their carrier planes. Today, 
we may be saved by the United Na- 
tions Security Council committee 
which was sent to Laos to investigate 
the charges of Vietnamese aggression. 
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The committee recently reported it 
found no proof to support charges, 
trumpeted for so long on the front 
pages of the press, that Communist 
forces from North Vietnam had taken 
part in the conflict. This was scarcely 
surprising. On September 12, New 
York Times correspondent Greg Mac- 
Gregor wrote: “An underground cam- 
paign being conducted by the Com- 
munists in most of the smaller towns 
and villages throughout the country 
is vastly more dangerous at the mo- 
ment than the outright military 
aggression, either from within or 
without Laos’ orders. . . . If the Lao 
government has any conclusive evi- 
dence of active intervention with mil- 
itary units of the People’s Republic of 
Vietnam it has not disclosed it to the 
press.” 


In another dispatch of the same 
date, MacGregor cited the evidence 
which the government had offered 
the press: an assertion by the acting 
foreign minister that after a conflict, 
one Chinese-made rifle and one Viet- 
namese military rucksack had been 
picked up. When the U.N. committee 
arrived, it was several days before the 
government even pretended to offer 
evidence. This, according to the re- 
ports of a number of correspondents, 
was because diplomats of a “friendly 
embassy” had read the Laotian gov- 
ernment’s presentation and warned 
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that it would never convince the com- 
mittee. At this point, the Laotian 
government appears to have suffered 
a rude shock; nothing in its dealings 
with the U. S. Central Intelligence 
Agency and the State Department 
seems to have prepared it for the pos- 
sibility that the U.N. committee 
would make a distinction between 
assertion and proof. The result was 
that, instead of asserting that troops 
from North Vietnam were engaged 
in an invasion, the Laotian govern- 
ment now sometimes referred in gen- 
eral terms to foreign interference, 
without specific mention of North 
Vietnam or invasion. At other times, 
it took ‘the line that the Vietnamese 
were lying low because of the pres- 
ence of the U.N. committee, and that 
proof of their interference would 
therefore no longer be possible. The 
Vietnamese prisoners, whose capture 
the Laotian government had previ- 
ously claimed, appear to have van- 
ished into thin air on the approach 
of impartial observers. 


To this extent, then, the visit of 
the U.N. committee to Laos has 
cleared the air, though it has not as 
yet produced any apologies to the 
American people from officials and 
editorial writers who trumpeted the 
invasion charge. But the U.N. com- 
mittee’s terms of reference were lim- 
ited to the immediate situation; they 
did not include the events leading up 
to it. And without a knowledge of 
those events, it is impossible to form 
an accurate judgment on the present 
situation. 


i 


The kingdom of Laos, in its pres- 
ent form, is a rather recent phe- 
nomenon. Before the French occupa- 
tion in' the Nineteenth Century, the 
Laotians—a Thai people—lived in 
petty kingdoms or principalities with 
fluctuating boundaries. At various 
times these came under the suzerainty 
of Burma, Siam (now Thailand), and 
Annam (now North and South Viet- 
nam). The most important, at the 
time of the French invasion, was 
Luang Prabang. It acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Siamese monarchy, 
but also paid tribute to the Empire 
of Annam; this latter fact furnished 
the excuse for French seizure of the 
country, since they had imposed a 
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protectorate on Annam and claimed 
that the Laotian lands were subject 
to Annamite rule. 

Under France, Luang Prabang was 
permitted to survive as a puppet 
state, while the other Laotian terri- 
tories were ruled as a colony from 
the city of Vientiane. During World 
War II, some Laotian territories 
were annexed by Thailand, while the 
bulk of the Laotians came under 
Japanese rule. Under both Thais and 
Japanese, the Laotians had a good 
deal of autonomy, and the taste for 
self-government remained. In Sep- 
tember, 1945, Prince Petsarath, prime 
minister of Luang Prabang and a 
member of a junior branch of the 
royal family, proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of all Laos, joining the French 
colony with the former kingdom of 
Luang Prabang. A Free Laotian 
movement established a provisional 
government and provisional constitu- 
tion in the following month, and 
King Sisavang Vong abdicated. How- 
ever, when the French returned in 
1946, the Free Laotians restored Sisa- 
vang Vong to the throne, and he rec- 


ognized them as the legitimate 
government. 
The Free Laotians fought hard 


against the French reconquest, but 
they were no match for the French 
troops. Several thousand of them fled 
to Thailand, including Prince Petsa- 
rath and his brothers, Princes Sou- 
phanouvong and Souvanna Phouma. 
A Free Laotian guerrilla force was 
organized under the leadership of 
Souphanouvong. Then, in 1949, 
France agreed to give Laos a certain 
amount of autonomy. Souvanna 
Phouma returned home, and later be- 
came prime minister; Souphanou- 
vong, however, continued to lead his 
guerrillas, now known as the Pathet 
Lao, while Petsarath dropped out oi 
political life. In 1953, and again in 
1954, the Pathet Lao overran a large 
part of Laos with the aid of Viet 
Minh forces. 

The Geneva Conference _ parti- 
tioned Vietnam for what sup- 
posed to be a transitory period pre- 
paratory to free elections throughout 
the country. Laos and Cambodia 
were to remain independent and neu- 
tral; they were forbidden to contract 
any military alliances, but France was 


was 
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permitted to retain certain military 
training missions and garrisons. The 
Pathet Lao withdrew its forces to the 
two northern provinces of Phongsaly 
and Samneua, which it administered 
pending the formation of a coalition 
government and the holding of free 
elections throughout the country. 
Eventually, part of the Pathet Lao 
forces were to be disbanded and the 
rest integrated into the Laotian army. 
In Cambodia, where King Noro- 
dom Sihanouk (who later abdicated 
as king in favor of his father and be- 
came prime minister and leader of 
the country’s principal party) had 
made himself the spokesman of the 
national desire for freedom, there 
was little trouble in implementing 
the agreement. Norodom Sihanouk 
had few domestic Communists to wor- 
ry about; he wanted to keep his coun- 
try neutral, and despite considerable 
pressure from certain Washington 
quarters he succeeded in doing so. In 
Vietnam, on the other hand, the 
agreement collapsed almost as soon as 
it was written. The government of 
South Vietnam refused to sign it, 
while Ho Chi Minh’s rigid Commu- 
nist dictatorship in North Vietnam 
sent hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees to the South. Under the circum- 
stances, unification on the basis of 
free elections was hard to envisage 
there could be no free elections under 


the conditions which existed in the 
North. 
In Laos, however, there was a real 


attempt to carry out the agreement, 
but it was not easy. The Pathet Lao 
was not disposed to surrender its re- 
maining positions without substantial 
guarantees. At the same time, some 
right wing elements in Laos had no 
desire to see the Pathet Lao inte- 
grated into Laotian political life. 
Opponents of agreement received 
substantial encouragement from the 
attitude of the United States. John 
Foster Dulles had never hidden his 
disapproval of the Geneva agree- 
ments; the United States had neve 
signed them, although it had stated 
that it would not do anything to hin- 
der their execution. Subsequent 
events cast some doubt on the value 
of that pledge. According to former 
Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robertson, the United States “did 
everything we could” to prevent the 
formation of the coalition govern- 
ment envisaged at Geneva. Before a 


subcommittee of the House Govern 
ment Operations Committee, Director 
Erich Kocher of the State Depart 
ment Office of Southeast Asia Alfairs 
made it clear that this included sug 
gesting that the formation of a coa 
lition government would interfere 
with the flow of American aid, which 
amounted to about half the Laotian 
national product. It was a persuasive 
argument, and the formation of a 
coalition cabinet was delayed several 
times. However, there were also pow 
erful factors’ working for agreement 


The Geneva Conference had created 
a committee, consisting of Indian, 
Polish, and Canadian representatives 
to see to the implementation of the 
settlement. Most Laotians, so far as 
they were politically conscious at all, 
wanted peace and unity. And Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the prime minis 
ter, sincerely wanted an agreement 
He finally forced a showdown in May, 
1957, by resigning in protest against 
the obstacles to an agreement raised 
by the rightists in Parliament. When 
they were unable to master a majority 
for a new government, he returned to 
office in August of the same year, and 
in November he coalition 
cabinet. Souphanouvong became min 
ister of planning and reconstruction; 
another Pathet Lao representative 
received the ministry of religion. The 
Pathet Lao turned over Phongsaly 
and Samneua to the central govern 
ment, and disbanded all! its troops ex 


formed a 


cept two battalions totaling 1,500 
men. These were to be integrated 
into the Laotian Army The dis 


banded troops were supposed to sur 
render their arms, and certainly sur 
rendered some; it is doubtful whether 
they surrendered all. 


As part of the agreement, the Lao 
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tian Parliament was increased from 
39 members to 59. In May, 1958, elec- 
tions were held for the 20 new seats 
and one vacant one. The United 
States was deeply involved in these 
elections. One of the major election 
issues raised by the Neo Lao Hak 
Xat, the political successor to Pathet 
Lao, was the misuse of American aid 
funds by the government. It was a 
good issue; Representative Porter 
Hardy's subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee 
has demonstrated that the aid pro- 
gram was shot through with corrup- 
tion—American as well as Laotian— 
and that it furnished such luxuries as 
cars for a small wealthy group, but 
few benefits for the great mass of the 
Laotian people. Furthermore, the 
great bulk. of American aid went to 
maintain the Laotian army of 25,000 
men and keep it the best paid in 
Asia. This Army is now to be expand- 
ed to 29,000, presumably with pro- 
portionately increased aid funds. New 
York Times correspondent Mac- 
Gregor commented: “Although un- 
der the United States foreign aid 
program $178,000,000 has gone to 
build up and maintain the Lao Army 
since 1955, there is little to show for 
the expenditure.” 


The Laotian Army, therefore, could 
intervene in Laotian politics obvi- 
ously only with American consent. 
That it did so intervene is attested 
to by General Rothwell H. Brown, 
who until early this year was in 
charge of the American military aid 
program in Laos. He told the Gov- 
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ernment Operations subcommittee: 
“They have put on, through the 
Army, what we have called out there 
a civic action program, Mr. Chair- 
man. That consisted of dissemination 
of government propaganda, of gov- 
ernment programs, of placing of 
posters for the conservative candi- 
dates all over the country, of going 
out and making speeches for the gov- 
ernment candidates. .. .” 

Despite this massive intervention 
by the Army—or perhaps partly be- 
cause of it, since an army whose 
standard of living was ten times that 
of the average Laotian may not have 
been overwhelmingly popular—the 
Neo Lao Hak Xat won nine of the 
21 seats. In addition, four candidates 
of the Santiphab (Neutrality) party 
were elected with Hak Xat support. 
The Hak Xat victory was partly due 
to divisions among its opponents, 
since Hak Xat candidates polled only 
about two-fifths of the total vote. Nor, 
certainly, were most of its votes in- 
tended as endorsements of commu- 
nism. Prince Souphanouvong has al- 
ways maintained that Pathet Lao and 
Hak Xat were not Communist; Sou- 
vanna Phouma has made statements 
to the same effect, although recogniz- 
ing the existence of strong Commu- 
nist influence. But even if the leader- 
ship was entirely Communist, it may 
be assumed that the voters who sup- 
ported it did so for a variety of 
reasons—the personal popularity of 
some of its leaders, the validity of its 
criticism of the existing system, the 
misuse of American aid, resentment 
at military interference, identification 
of the rightists. with the former 
French regime, and fear that the right 
wing would let the Amcricans drag 
Laos into power politics for which the 
Laotians had no taste. The Hak Xat 
victory was general throughout the 
country. Phongsaly and Samneua, 
which had had an opportunity to 
compare the rule of the central gov- 
ernment with that of the Pathet Lao 
(and which were largely inhabited by 
members of racial minorities who re- 
garded the Lao regime as a foreign 
oppressor) voted for Hak Xat. But so 
did the capital district of Vientiane, 
where Prince Souphanouvong out- 
polled all other candidates. 

Laotian conservatives and their 
American advisers feared that the 
general elections scheduled for the 
end of 1959 would result in a major- 





ity for the Hak Xat and its allies. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma appears to 
have been brought under consider- 
able pressure to break with the Hak 
Xat; precisely what happened is still 
not clear. But in any case, the Lao- 
tian government declared in July 
that the armistice terms had now 
been carried out, and hence there 
was no longer any need for the three- 
nation committee; the latter then 
voted, over the objections of the 
Polish member, to recess sine die. In 
the same month Prince Souvanna 
Phouma resigned as premier, declar- 
ing that he no longer trusted the Hak 
Xat, and attempted to form a new 
government without Hak Xat mem- 
bers. He failed, and was succeeded by 
the rightist leader Phoui Sananikone, 
whose government won parliamentary 
approval by a vote of 29 to 21— 
less than a majority of the full 
membership. 


In January of this year, Phoui 
Sananikone obtained power to govern 
without parliament for a year by a 
28-16 vote—again less than a majority 
of the full membership—after promis- 
ing that he would not outlaw the Hak 
Xat. (In the debate, Hak Xat depu- 
ties charged that the government was 
already following a policy of repres- 
sion and arrests.) A few weeks later, 
Phoui Sananikone formed a new cabi- 
net which included strong Army rep- 
resentation. North Vietnam protested 
to the dormant three-nation commis- 
sion that Laos was violating the armis- 
tice terms. 

As if to remove any doubt, the 
Laotian government announced early 
in February that it was repudiating 
the Geneva agreement. Reportedly, 
this was intended to clear the way for 
greater U.S. participation in the 
training of Laotian troops, although 
the provisions of the agreement had 
never been permitted to interfere 
seriously with U.S. military help. Ac- 
cording to a Washington dispatch in 
the New York Times August 13: “In 
the Geneva accords of 1954... it 
was agreed that Laos could continue 
to receive United States aid. However, 
the United States was not permitted 
to establish a formal military advi- 
sory group there. As a consequence, 
the United States has in Laos a Pro- 
gram Evaluation Office, which is at- 
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tached to the United States Opera- 
tions Mission. There are 71 military 
aides on the staff of the office, whose 
job is to superintend instruction in 
the use of weapons and logistical sup- 
port. In addition, the United States 
recently sent to Laos 100 technicians 
to act as instructors in the use and 
maintenance of weapons and equip- 
ment. They are military personnel 
but do not wear uniforms.” Other re- 
ports suggested that the repudiation 
of the Geneva agreement was in- 
tended to pave the way for eventual 
Laotian adherence to SEATO. 

But it may be that the Geneva ob- 
ligation Phoui Sananikone was most 
anxious to escape was that of pre- 
serving political freedom in Laos. 
Censorship was imposed almost im- 
mediately. By May, despite the 
Geneva terms and his pledge to the 
Parliament in January, the Hak Xat 
was outlawed, and Phoui Sananikone 
had begun what Joseph Alsop, in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 
tember 4, calls “preventive arrests 
and executions of the better-known 
terrorists.” The victims were appar- 
ently not confined to the Hak Xat; 
according to Wendell Merick, in the 
New York World-Telegram of August 
29, the government “began arresting 
neutralists as well as Communists.” 
Prince Souphanouvong and other 
Hak Xat leaders, including the par- 
ty’s entire parliamentary delegation, 
appear to have been placed under 
house arrest in May and imprisoned 
on treason charges in July. 


At the same time the government 
took the offensive against the two re- 
maining Pathet Lao battalions, whose 
integration into the Laotian Army 
was long overdue. A few months ear- 
lier a government spokesman had 
explained that the two battalions 
had not yet been taken in to the 
Army because it was difficult to in- 
tegrate their elite troops with the 
ordinary soldiers of the Laotian army. 
Now, it was asserted that they had de- 
manded to be taken in as units, with 
their own officers, whereas the gov- 
ernment insisted that they be broken 


up and their members scattered 
through the army. The two battalions 
were disarmed, and government 


troops surrounded one of them and 
gave it the choice of accepting the 
government terms or being massacred. 
It accepted. The other battalion, 
however, seems to have got wind of 
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Perspective 


the government's plans in time to flee 
to the north. North Vietnam again 
protested that the Geneva agreement 
was being violated, and appealed to 
Indian Premier Nehru to take steps 
to revive the three-nation commission. 
In notes to the various powers con- 
cerned, Nehru did appeal for a re- 
vival of the commission, asserting 
that events in Laos threatened the 
peace of the whole area. But from 
Washington, the New York Times re- 
ported on May 19: “The decision of 
the government of Laos to use force 
against the remnants of the Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao Army is an internal 
affair of that government, a State De- 
partment spokesman said here today. 
Privately, diplomats here welcomed 
the development.” 

Thus what is occurring in Laos is 
not an invasion, but a civil war. It 
is, moreover, a civil war precipitated, 
in violation of international agree- 
ments and domestic promises, by a 
government which has assumed dicta- 
torial powers in order to avoid elec- 
tions. (Hak Xat spokesmen who have 
escaped abroad have repeatedly pro- 
posed the cessation of fighting on a 
basis of the Geneva terms and under 
the supervision of a revived three- 
nation committee—which has a non- 
Communist majority.) Does an adven- 
ture which was an “internal affair” 
of the Laotian government become 
a matter of international concern 
when it backfires? 


There are those who argue that 
the United States is already so far 
committed in Laos that it must in- 
tervene directly, even at the risk of 
precipitating a worldwide atomic 
war. Thus Joseph Alsop, whose ad- 
vocacy of direct American military 
intervention in the area goes back 
even before Dienbienphu, wrote in 
the New York Herald Tribune Sep- 
tember 6 that we were committed be- 
cause: “The present non-Communist 
government of Laos was formed with 
the strongest American backing. Al- 
most all its actions to repress the Com- 
munists in Laos were taken with 
American approval, and often as a re- 
sult of American suggestions. 
Laotian leaders, from the Crown 
Prince-Regent [now King] downwards 

. warned that abandonment of the 
former neutralist policy of Laos 
would provoke Communist aggres- 
sion. These warnings were given to 
the American authorities here, to the 
present Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, ]. Gra 
ham Parsons, and even to the United 
States Commander, Pacific, Admiral 
Harry D. Felt.” 


If these statements of Alsop’s are 
true—and there is strong reason to 
believe they are—they may indicate 
that the Laotian situation needs in- 
vestigation, not merely by the United 
Nations, but by the U.S. Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee—and __per- 
haps the American Psychiatric Asso 
ciation. But it does not indicate that 
the United States has either the duty 
or the right to intervene militarily in 
the Laotian civil war. For, whatever 
irresponsible cliques in the Pentagon, 
the State Department, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency may do, they 
have no authority to commit the 
United States to a policy of subvert 
ing treaties and depriving peoples 
throughout the world of the right of 
self-government. Or are we expected 
to believe that international morality 
and basic democratic principles must 
be sacrificed and world war risked 
because it is essential to American 
security to make sure that two million 
Laotians, half a world away in a 
country without railroads, roads, or 
electricity, do not get a chance to vote 
for Communists in free elections un- 
der international supervision? 
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J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 





This is the first of a series of two articles on J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI. The articles are adapted from a 12-part presentation re- 
cently published by the New York Post, which represents, in our 
judgment, one of the most objective studies ever made of Mr. 
Hoover and the FBI. The original series was prepared by the New 
York Post with the assistance of staff members William Dufty, David 
Gelman, Edward Kosner, Irving Lieberman, Carl J. Pelleck, and 


Joseph Barry.— THE EpiTors. 
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4 Hoover 1S 


only more so. 


celebrities, J. Edgar 


part man, part myth, 
The central element in the myth 
man of mystery. 


who doesn’t meet 


is that he 1s a 
Hoover is a man 
the press and isn’t obliged to, who 
more but who has 
been less than any other rank 
ing figure in Washington, who has 
never run for office but has kept his 
portfolio under Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower, whose life in private has 
career in 


has been around 


secn 


been as cloistered as his 
public, 
signify, with all the stealth and pow- 
er it brings to mind, “Chief Detec 
tive, U.S. Government.” 

He is also a man who: keeps a clean 
desk, hates to read detective stories, 


whose very name has come to 


loves to watch wrestling on television, 
preac hes (and practices) moderation 
in all things, including exercise, 
values efficiency above all, makes the 
gossip columns most often with the 
problem of keeping his weight down 
and never in recent years with mere 
romantic fluff, always keeps in touch 
with the thinks 
Welk is simply great. 


office, Lawrence 


There is nothing very mysterious 


about such a man. The mystery is 
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how J]. Edgar Hoover has become a 
legend—and how his name has come 
to invoke fear in some, and awe in so 


many. 


Certain parts of the 
obvious. He has a relatively efficient 


answel are 
police organization which is spared 
any of the detailed scrutiny and pet 
ty harassment by Congressional com 
government 
subject. He has had a 
public is 


mittees to which othe 
agencies are 
fortunate succession olf 
gangs, kidnapings, espionage, 
communism, in that order—and he 
has had a public relations apparatus 
capable of exploiting all of them and 
of embodying the whole effort in the 
But the 
must also include the creation of a 
national belief that it is somehow 
unpatriotic and dangerous to apply 
the same criticism to 
the FBI and its director that other 
officials -and must tolerate. 
It wasn’t always that way, but it has 


been for nearly two decades. 


sues 


figure of one man answel! 


standards of 


agencies 


The Communists like to say that 
Hoover is a Himmler and the FBI a 
Gestapo. They are wrong. Individuals 
have suffered harrowing experiences 
at the hands of the FBI. But Hoover 
is also aware of the limits to which 
(Americans will permit the growth 


of a secret police organization and 
frequently demonstrates that he is 
wary of those limits. 

hus the FBI chief carefully leads 
two lives on several fronts. Hoover is 
fond of decrying the “coddling” of 
delinquents in wrathful terms, but 
simultaneously pays heed to the de 
sirability of work; the FBI's 
conviction rate is high, but Hoover 
steadfastly reaffirms the civil rights 
of defendants and jealously 
the Bureau's reputation on that score. 
Hoover is the number-one favorite of 
such organizations as the DAR, never 
noted for liber 
ties, but he also has his defenders at 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 


social 


guards 


its devotion to civil 


All this is not wholly contradictory, 
because prudence is one of his least 
advertised but most 
There is little recklessness or 
daring in the Hoover saga. And yet 
a change is discernible. Some of the 
public relations patina seems to be 
wearing off. Hoover seems to have 


persistent Vir- 
tues. 


become more approachable—not to 
everybody, but at least to people 
whose friendliness is assured. And 
therein lies the danger: his friends 


may be more trying than his enemies. 
As a man of mystery, he was in- 
vincible when he was unavailable. 
We have been told, for example, 
that it was his former assistant, Louis 
B. Nichols, who succeeded for years 
in toning down the fact that Hoover 
is a horseplayer. We have the feeling 
that Nichols never would have in- 
dulged Hoover in the luxury of a 
rambling trackside conversation with 
a reporter from the Morning Tele- 
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graph, the racing newspaper. The 
story appeared recently under the 
headline “J. EpGAkR Hoover Discusses 
FAVorRITE DiveRsSiION—RACING” and it 
offered insights such as these: 

Lawrence Welk was up here 
just a few minutes ago to say hello. 
A great band leader, and | under- 
stand he is becoming with 
thoroughbreds. 


active 
“. . On Saturdays in Washington, 
I usually have friends in for break- 
fast, then drive to the nearest race- 
track that afternoon. I'm fond of all 


the Maryland tracks, of course. I 
might add that my Saturdays of 
diversion to relax from FBI work 


does not mean that I am out of touch. 
I always arrange it so that I can be 
reached instantly in case I am 
needed.” 

“QuEsTION—Mr. Hoover, have you 
engaged in sports yourself and are 
you interested in other sports besides 
racing? 

“AnNSWER—Yes. I tried tennis, but 
to play well took too much ume. | 
took three golf lessons and got high 
blood pressure from not being able to 
like 
and football as spectator sports, and 
I even like to look at the 
matches on T\ 

“Maybe wrestling is or isn’t on the 
up-and-up. I wouldn't know and I 
care less because on TV it’s a good 


master a good swing. | baseball 


wrestling 


show and that’s what I look at it 
for—a good show 

Surely there has been a change 
when the head of the FBI is found 


carelessly admitting in public that 


he doesn’t care whether wrestling is 


crooked because it’s such fun to 
watch. 
Who's Who tells us that Hoover 


holds 19 academic and honorary de- 
grees. He has won the DAR’'s Award 
of Merit and the Queens Coun 
ty American Legion’s Americanism 


Award. In 1951 he was named Big 
Brother of the Year by the Big 
Brothers of America, Inc., and this 


year he was named Today's Patriot 
by the Children of the American 
Revolution. He has the right to be 
addressed as “Sir Edgar” by virtue of 
his title: Knight Commander of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 

Hoover has turned down dozens 
of lucrative jobs in private industry— 
as an administrator, as commissioner 
of baseball, as head of a horseman’s 
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protective association, as a syndicated 
columnist. He has remained in a 
critical Washington post longer than 
any other living American. 

John Edgar Hoover was born in 
Washington on New Year's Day 64 
years ago. He was brought up there 
in a two-story stucco house set in a 
kind of civil servants’ colony in the 
Seward Park section. John Edgar had 
a brother, Dickerson, Jr., 15 years 
older, and a sister, Lillian, also older 
Dickerson had a firm hand in broth 
er John’s guidance; directly or indi 
rectly, the older brother influenced 
John Edgar all his life. John Edgar 
followed in his brother's footsteps 


He taught Sunday school, sang 
soprano in the Presbyterian church 
choir, and played baseball on the 
church grounds until a line drive 


dented his mse and his resolve 

At Central High School, his slight 
build got him a rejection on sight as 
an athletic Undaunted, 
Hoover channeled hk energies to 
ward the shool ROTC. Hy 
signed to a platoon that 
the smallest cadets but he swilt 
ly in the ranks to becone captain of 
the entire Central unit, a corps of 
which he was fond of labeling “ 
rattling good military 
Though many of his classmates pre 
dicted a great future for him in the 
military, he never served. He retained 
his reserve olficer status when he left 
school but when he got a job in the 
Justice Department he was accorded 
a draft exemption. When World 
I} came along he was, of course, 
age. 

At Central, Hoover distin 
guished himself as head of the debat 
ing team, leading his grotp to 12 


prospe cr 


was as 
included 


rose 


aggregation.’ 


ovel 


alo 





straight victories. During after-school 
hours, the earnest, ambitious 
read Emerson and worked. In 
John Edgar was graduated 
Central as valedictorian. 


youth 
1913, 
from 
“A gentl 
man of dauntless courage and stain 


less honor,” said the inscription in 
the yearbook. 
ES 
= 
He took a _ government job, 


cataloguing new books in the Library 
ot Congress for $30 a month, and at 
tended George Washington law class 
night. He 
1916, passed the bar following 
year, and moved into a clerkship in 
the Department of Justice, 
the 
where his brothe: 

Dickerson 
the older 


es at graduated in 


the 


was 


just next 


door to Commerce Department 
Dickerson worked 
married, as did Lillian 

John Edgar never 
days when he 


SISLCI 


married. In the was a 


regular visitor to night clubs he ox 
casionally escorted a woman guest 
ind later there were rumors of his 


engagement to a irequent Companion, 


Lela Rogers, mother of actress Gin 
ger Rogers, but nothing came of it 
He once discussed “glamor girls” 
thus: 

“They are attractive in their way 
but they don’t appear to me to be 
real or sincere, and they don’t meas 
ure up to my ideas of what a girl 


Sould do 

“S have always held girls and wom 
en O8 « pedestal. They are something 
men should live up to, to honor and 
to wolship. If men would remember 
this ar! keep them there, married 
life would be better. I've felt that 


way WOmen all my life 
I have been to .yera] Justice De 


partment affairs with Mr. Hoover 
says Solictor General ] a, Rankin 
“Hoover always comes without a. 


about 


ate 
All the wives Irn. 


the impression 
high regard for 
speaks ol his 


He is most gracious 
him. He 
that he 
women 


vives you 


has a 

He 

mother with the greatest reverence 
John Edgar lived with his mother 


very 


always 


in the two-story stucco house in Sew 
ard Park until her death in 1938 
[wo years later he bought a $25,000 


home near Rock Creek Park, a much 
more imposing section of Washing 


ton. He still lives there. For nearly 
20 vears he was his mother’s sole sup 
port and constant companion—his 
father had been sick for a long time 


before his death, in 1922 
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The composite portrait that emerg- 
es from the skimpy biographies of 
the young John Edgar Hoover—and 
it presages more recent impressions 
of the man—is that he was a 
rather aloof, solemn, _ strait-laced 
young man, eager, energetic, dedicat- 
ed to personal achievement and not 
unpopular. 

As he rose in position, from mail 
clerk to Justice Department attorney, 
to Director of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation (at 29), to Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
when it changed its name, and as he 
held on to and buttressed his posi- 
tion, he showed the same persona! 
ity and character. 

The orderliness of his life came to 
be reflected in the orderliness of the 
Bureau. In the main FBI office in 
Washington, for example, window 
shades must be raised or lowered to 
a perfectly uniform level, just as in 
Hoover's house, according to the 
description a former maid once gave 
a newspaperman, the red bedspread 
had to hang precisely and evenly on 
each side of his bed. 

Forbidden to agents are such in- 
formal items of attire as suspenders 
and short socks. Bow ties are 
frowned upon but occasionally per- 
mitted. Everything the agents under- 
take is subject to long-distance scru- 
tiny by “Washington,” and that ip 
cludes grammar and punctuation. 

In field offices around the co»™try 
agents are transferred from one City 
to another as often as every SIX 
months—to make sure they den’t get 
too comfortable in one place Loyal- 
ty to the Bureau seems strong, but 
the turnover of ager’ !5 tremendous. 
While in the R=f€au, an agent can 
“break his «'ck,” as the FBI saying 
goes, by drinking on the job, be- 
cor-ng involved in a public con- 
awoversy, keeping part of a case file 
overnight in his desk, or committing 
any one of a dozen small-print rules 
infractions. 

Agents report that Hoover is not 
an impossible man to see. “Almost 


everyone who comes in to see the boss 
has some beef or request to make,” 
one former FBI man told us. “They 
all go in determined to get it off 
their chests. And in three minutes 
they come out of his office complete- 
ly frustrated and they say: ‘He's a 
damn hypnotist!’ But if you're up on 
some rap, and you can get to him on 
it, you can usually talk your way 
out of it.” 

“Let’s get this straight at the 
start,” J. Edgar Hoover told Bob 
Considine. “This is a ‘We’ organiza- 
tion. No one man can make it. One 
man can wreck it. We live in a glass 
house. Four hundred thousand visi- 
tors come to this headquarters every 
year. We are the only police depart- 
ment that is a tourist tttraction.” 


To catch a glimpse of ‘he Director, 
as so few Wastingtonians actually do 
these days, yeur best bei might be 
to take a fron seat any Sunday morn- 
ing in the National Presbyterian 
Church, whith Hoover regularly at- 
tends ‘along vith President Eisenhow- 
er and other people in government. 
Hoove Was a trustee of the church 
frors 1949 to 1953 and its pastor, Dr. 
Fuward L. R. Elson, once wrote a 
pamphlet entitled, The J. Edgar 
Hoover You Ought to Know, a work 
which praised Hoover as “a man of 


God.” 


If you have the right credentials, 
you might go to the Justice Depart- 
ment partes. Hoover attends one or 
two of them a year. Or you might 
take a tadle near the front at Har- 
vey’s Resaurant, where he dines al- 
most evay evening with Clyde Tol- 
son. Tobon—Quentin Reynolds des- 
cribes him as “a very quiet, good- 
looking man who looks like a suc- 
cessful broker who got his clothes in 
Savile Row’’— is also a bachelor who, 
after work, goes in for the same sort 
of thing as Hoover—a good dinner, 
a ball game, a horse race, sports talk. 
At th end of the day, they'll have a 
fast dink or two together at the May- 
flowe bar (Hoover prefers Scotch 
and vater), then they'll go to dinner 
at Hurvey’s, where for years there 
has ben a table reserved for them 
in a corner, barricaded against the 
curious, and where, according to 
friends, they favor delicacies like 
smoked Ghesapeake Bay oysters. 


On week-ends he and Tolson often 
go to the racetrack where both pa- 
tronize the $2 window. Hoover is an 
inveterate handicapper, experienced 
with form charts, but he has a ten- 
dency to take tips on horses and 
throw away all his hard-studied de- 
ductions. He and Tolson also make 
many out-of-town business trips to- 
gether. They're often seen at Lin 
dy’s in New York, occasionally at Le 
Pavillon, but most frequently, until 
it was closed this year, at Toots 
Shor’s. “When Hoover puts his stamp 
of friendship on you,” Shor told us, 
“somehow you feel like a clean, de 
cent guy.” But that stamp of friend 
ship is not much passed around. In 
addition to Shor, it has gone to men 
like Joe DiMaggio, Hoover's all-time 
sports idol; White House intimate 
George Allen, who has helped Hoover 
invest his mofiey at the racetrack and 
in the oil fields, and author-journal- 
ist Quentin Reynolds. 

“I invited him to dinner once,” says 
Kenneth Keating, the junior Repub- 
lican Senator from New York. “He 
said he was busy. I don’t think he 
cares to do that sort of thing. He's 
a rather aloof person, a little stiff and 
formal. He calls me Ken; I call him 
Edgar. But he’s not the sort of man 
who would inspire intimacy. I have 
been a personal friend of his for 10 
years although we have neve 
socially.” 


met 


A not-unusual table scene at Shor’s 
would find Reynolds, DiMaggio, and 
Shor chatting over steaks and coffee 
with Hoover and Tolson. Reynolds 
says the conversation invariably cen 
ters On some sports topic of the day 
because neither Hoover nor Tolson 
is interested in politics and “when it 
comes to talking shop, the Director 
just clams up, to such an extent that 
you just don’t talk shop with him.” 


Shor nonetheless has the impres- 


sion that “the main thing about 
Hoover is he is out-and-out cop. He 
eats FBI, drinks FBI, lives FBI. He 
hates Commies, Nazis, and hoods.” 
Three or four times during dinner, 
according to Reynolds, Hoover and 
Tolson would leave the table and go 
to a phone booth to “check with the 
office.” Shor says he has been trying 
for years to give the two men a meal 
on the house but Hoover takes no 
man’s dollar. “He will buy for you 
but you can’t buy for him,” Reynolds 
confirms. 
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Reynolds says Hoover has “a great 
sense of humor, a gentle humor on 
the dry side.” Shor and various 
Hoover biographers say he is a great 
practical joker. Shor attended a stag 
with Hoover once at the home of 
Julius Lully, the late owner of Har- 
vey’s. Hoover slyly decorated all the 
rooms with “Wanted” posters depict- 
ing Lully as a fugitive desperado. 

Hoover's frequent companion at 
the Maryland tracks, besides Tolson, 
is friend-of-Presidents George Allen. 
It was at a table at Pimlico that 
Allen advised Hoover to invest some 
of his money in oil. Hoover sent a 
check by messenger as soon as he got 
back to his office and, in all, invested 
about $6,000 over a period of several 
years. It’s not known how much his 
oil stock is worth now. It was 
through Allen, too, that Hoover first 
became friendly with the Texas oil 
millionaires like Clint Murchison 
and the late Sid Richardson. 

]. Edgar Hoover is a fastidious and 
always proper man and an incorri- 
gible writer of thank-you notes. What 
Hoover wants he usually gets and 
what he gets he invariably says thanks 
for. He got a $3,000,000 monument in 
motion pictures and he dispatched 
personal letters of gratitude to each 
of the principals in The FBI Story, 
and to the producer, too. 

He got radio support from Walter 
Winchell for a favored campaign and 
Winchell (October 10, 1956) got an 
item: 

“Dear Walter, This is to tell you 
that your newscast about naming the 
names of young criminals was fine. . . 
It was really terrific You per- 
formed a great public service 
More power to you Sincerely, 
John Edgar Hoover.” 

Twenty years ago the late Senator 
George W. Norris said the editor- 
publisher of a daily newspaper in the 
Midwest had told him “he receives 
an average of one letter a week from 
Mr. Hoover . . . Whenever anything 
of a commendatory nature, or any- 
thing which could be construed as 
commendation of anything the FBI 
has done appears in the newspaper, 
the editor receives a letter of 
proval from Mr. Hoover.” 

It was two years ago that Hoover 
got his greatest support for perhaps 
the greatest campaign of his career 
and we have no doubt that he offered 
his gratitude in the greatest body of 


ap- 
“k 
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his writing. He had to thank Win- 
chell, columnist George Sokolsky, 
Westbrook Pegler, John O'Donnell, 
Newsweek magazine, the New York 
Daily News, the Herald Tribune, and 
a host of equally faithful if less 
ardent admirers. 

The occasion was Hoover's wat 
against the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
specific issue was the Court's de- 
cision in the Jencks case, handed 
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down on June 3, 1957. Hoover's par- 
tisans in the press laid a smokescreen, 
coast to coast, that obscured the vig- 
orous maneuvering of the FBI lobby 
on Capitol Hill. When the smoke 
had cleared, Hoover had won a law 
which virtually overruled the Su- 
preme Court decision and by the 
time (June, 1959) the Court came to 
rule on that law, its mood of retreat 
was such that it virtually overruled 
itself. For Hoover, it was a momen- 
tous victory. 

In its original Jencks decision the 
Court held that the defense in crim- 
inal trials was entitled to see relevant 
material such as statements before 
trial from government witnesses, in- 
cluding FBI informants. Hoover 
wanted that decision nullified by 
legislation even (or particularly) if 
it meant an open attack on the 
court. Hoover's friends in the press 
seemed glad to help. 

Newsweek magazine offered a flat- 
tering cover story. Beneath an angry, 
portrait of Hoover mounted upon a 
huge blue fingerprint was posed the 
threatening teaser: “HANDCUFFING 
THE FBI?” The cover story appeared 
on Capitol Hill the day the FBI- 
inspired legislation was being ironed 
out in  Senate-House conference. 
Buried in the body of the story was 
a partial answer to the question on 
the cover. “Actually,” confided News 


week, “the Court’s decision merely re 
affirmed that the accused was en- 
titled to inspect ‘relevant statements 
or reports of government wit 
nesses touching on the subject matter 
of their testimony at the trial.’” 


Other newspapers, especially the 


Herald Tribune, went for the gim 
mick loosed by Hoover's skilled pub- 
lic relations machine. The word went 
out that the FBI's upcoming espio 








nage case against Soviet NKVD 
Colonel Rudolph Abel would have 
to be dropped if the Jencks decision 
were not nullified by Congress. 
Scare stories about the imminent loss 
of the captured Soviet spy gained 
such currency that Assistant Attor 
ney General Tompkins, preparing 
the Abel case for trial, found it nec- 
essary to refute them authoritative 
ly in a public statement. 

Ignoring the real thrust of the 
Jencks decision, which merely as 
sured a defendant the right to test 
whether a prosecution witness was 
telling the same story on the stand 
that he told investigators before trial, 
the FBI lobby used the Abel arrest 
to rally support for legislation. The 
battlecry was, “Protect the FBI 
Files!” If the Jencks decision were 
allowed to stand, the Hoover parti 
sans put it, the Bureau files would 
be subject to scanning by defense 
shysters and subversives all over the 
country. 

While the smooth, powerful FBI 
lobby worked in private, Hoover ad 
dressed a “Dear Joe” letter to House 
Minority Leader, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., Massachusetts Republican, citing 
the legislation as “vital to the future 
ability of the FBI to carry out its in 
ternal security and law enforcement 
responsibilities.” 


The press continued to grind 
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away. Throughout the summer the 
New York Daily News published edi- 
torial after editorial demanding new 
laws to protect the Bureau's files 
from “the secret-pickin’ hands of 
Commie spies” and their lawyers. 
John O'Donnell, News columnist, 
who was on vacation when the deci- 
came down, caught up with 
things upon his return in July. The 
Court, he wrote, “had struck a crip- 
pling blow at the FBI.” His predic 
tion: “What wi!l happen—and the 
only corrective bit of legislation ex- 
pected in this session—is that swilt- 
ly, within a week or ten days, Con- 
gress will pass a measure which will 
protect the ‘raw’ files of the FBI.” 


sion 


O'Donnell was optimistic: Congress 
took eight weeks, not “a week or ten 
days,” to pass the measure and re- 
buke the Court. 

Cheered by the victory, other ene- 
mies of the Court stepped up their 
drive to curb its powers and juris- 
diction with further legislation. 
Hoover's own reaction was unpre- 
cedented. Flushed with victory, be- 
fore an American Legion convention 
in Atlantic City, he brought his at- 
tack on the Court out into the open: 
“The recent campaign to throw open 
the files of the FBI,” he told the 


Legionnaires, “is a case in point. The 
bland refusal to recognize the right 
of the public welfare and the proper 
use of common sense result too often 
in a prostitution of the law in favor 
of evil...” 


On June 22, 1959, two years after 
it rendered the Jencks decision, the 
Supreme Court embellished the FBI 
victory. It upheld the law which had 
overruled its own decision. It fur- 
ther limited defendants from seeing 
pre-trial statements by government 
and it even gave federal 
agents, as Justice Brennan noted in 
the minority opinion, a way to keep 
pre-trial statements out of court en- 
tirely—by taking them orally and not 
“substantially verbatim.” 

Apart from the legal technicality 
in which much of the debate was 
shrouded, the uproar over the Jencks 
decision was most notable as a case- 
history of FBI propaganda technique. 
Few men in politics or the press chose 
to explore the large constitutional is- 
sues involved. Steadily the contro 
versy deteriorated into a sort of na- 
tional loyalty test: Are you for or 
against the FBI, the corollary being: 


witnesses 
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Are you for or against subversion? 
When a serious issue is reduced to 
those crude terms, Hoover can’t lose, 
and he didn’t. 

A particularly significant portrait 
emerges from a look at the relation- 
ship between Hoover and a Chicago 
Tribune Washington correspondent 
Walter Trohan, but it is not clear 
whose portrait is clearer. Perhaps 
both men come into better focus. 

rhis is the story as we gathered it 
in Washington: In the winter of 
1944, as the war was nearing its end, 
President Roosevelt reached a_pri- 
mary decision in the field of intel- 
ligence. It was time, he is reported 
to have decided, that the United 
States had a streamlined, unified, co- 
ordinated central intelligence agency 
instead of the rival bureaus that had 
grown up during the war. Roosevelt 
called in the late Gen. William J. 
(Wild Bill) Donovan, chief of the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS). 
Donovan got the assignment to draw 
up a blueprint for the central agency 
F.D.R. had in mind. 

Donovan's final report top 
secret, and it was prepared in a lim- 
ited number of copies. One was for 
the President, one for the Joint 
Chiets of Staff, one for the OSS, one 
for J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. The 
plan called for a completely new 
executive agency with a director em- 
powered to set upa world-wide intel- 
ligence operation, to perform in the 
European tradition without fanfare 
or publicity, to draft specialists from 
and have access to the files of other 
governmental agencies. The plan 
meant removal of the FBI from the 
field of foreign intelligence, spe- 
cifically from its jurisdiction over 
the Western Hemisphere, where its 
Special Intelligence Section had op- 
erated during the war. It also meant 


was 








there would be no opportunity for 
FBI expansion to the other half of 
the world. 

Donovan knew Hoover well. He 
had been an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in 1924 when Hoover, at 29, took 
over the FBI. The two men, to put it 
gently, never got to be friends. Don- 
ovan’s former. Washington associates 
have told us that he deliberately al- 
tered each copy of the confidential 
memo to the President in subtle ways 
which changed the phrases but not 
the content. He kept numbered dupli- 
cates of the inexact copies. Any leak, 
he knew, could thus be traced. 

On Feb. 9, 1945, the Chicago 
Tribune published the following 
paragraphs describing the plan in a 
story under the byline of Walter 
Trohan: 

“Creation of an all-powerful in- 
telligence service to spy on the post- 
war world and to pry into the lives 
of citizens at home is under consider- 
ation by the New Deal. 

“The Tribune today secured ex- 
clusively a copy of an unpublicized 
memorandum from Brigadier Gen- 
eral William J. Donovan, director of 
the Office of Strategic Services, which 
coordinates intelligence information 
to President Roosevelt, proposing to 
set up the superspy agency. 

“The Tribune also obtained a copy 
of a secret suggested draft of an order 
setting up the general intelligence 
service, which would outrank all ex- 
isting police and intelligence units, 
including military intelligence, naval 
intelligence, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the secret service, the 
Internal Revenue agents, and the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which monitors all radio air- 
waves. The order gives the unit a 
wholesale grant of power. 

“The spy director would employ 
the facilities of such agencies and en- 
join them from reporting to their 
superiors. Under this provision of 
the draft order the director might 
employ the FBI on some task and 
charge the G-Men not to report to J. 
Edgar Hoover, their chief, or even 
Atty. Gen. Biddle.” 

Donovan's former OSS aides say 
that the telltale changes which ap 
peared only in Hoover's copy of the 
confidential memo to FDR showed 
up in Trohan’s story. They say the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were furious 
and launched a complete investiga- 
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tion of the leak. They regarded it 
as a serious breach of wartime secur- 
ity and wanted Hoover to be ac- 
countable for it. 

That was in February of 1945. On 
April 12, F.D.R. died. Donovan died 
in Bethesda Naval Hospital during 
the preparation of these articles; be- 
fore his death he was not well enough 
to be interviewed. Hoover has re- 
fused to see us to confirm the story 
or deny it. 

Whether Hoover thanked Trohan 
for his aid in the Donovan matter is 
not a matter of record. But his 
friendship with the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s Washington dean has plainly 
endured. 

Last year, when maverick indus- 
trialist Cyrus Eaton abruptly issued 
a thunderous blast at the FBI for 
alleged trespasses on individual lib- 
erties, Trohan promptly published a 
lengthy and savage attack on Eaton 
headlined: “EATON Rates as Russta’s 
Favorite U.S. CAPTIALISsT.”’ 

While members of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
threatened to summon Eaton for 
questioning about his anti-FBI ut- 
ierances, Hoover quickly dispatched 
his thanks to Trohan for his efforts 
on the Director's behalf. “Dear Wal- 
ter,” said Hoover's letter, “I have just 
heard about your article . . . con- 
cerning Cyrus Eaton and you did a 
fine job in exposing him for what he 
is. Eaton’s attack on the FBI is one 
of the most vicious ones which have 
ever been leveled agairst us _ but, 
frankly, his charges are so wild and 
irresponsible I just can’t believe any- 
body is going to pay attention to him. 
This man has made his own pink lit- 
tle dream world and now he will have 
to live in it.” 

The point, of course, is not wheth- 
er Eaton was right or went overboard 
in his remarks. What makes the epi- 
sode revealing is the storm that en- 
sued. Government officials in every 
area are attacked day and night, 
rightly and recklessly; it does not us- 
ually occur to journalists or even 
House investigators that an attack on 
the Secretary of State or the Secretary 
of Defense is beyond the boundaries 
of free speech and deserving of Con- 
gressional inquiry. 

But J. Edgar Hoover lives on a dii- 
ferent plane, and apparently there is 
no doubt in his mind that this is 
only as it should be 
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- THERE is anything certain, it is 
that the overwhelming majority 
of Americans do not want war. None- 
theless, during the past decade our 
military budgets have steadily risen 
to an accepted annual expenditure of 
more than $40 billion. These vast 
surns support a maze of overseas al- 
liances; maintain major bases far 
from home; finance large numbers of 
Americans on military duties over- 
seas; support and train millions of 
“native” troops in dozens of coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia; develop 
and produce an ever-deadlier arsenal 
of nuclear and biochemical weapons; 
maintain huge air, naval, and land 
forces incessantly on “the alert;’’ de- 
velop elaborate “warning-systems;” 
create underground hideaways for 
ovr military and civilian leaders. 

Most of us believe that these polli- 
cies have been “forced on us” by the 
openly aggressive designs of the So- 
viet Union and its “satellite,” Com- 
munist China. We have been told in- 
cessantly—in our press and periodi 
cals, on radio and TV-——that the So- 
viets have announced plans for world 
conquest, including the conquest of 
our own country. We have been 
persuaded that our military programs 
are “wholly defensive,” designed to 
“deter Soviet aggression.” 

Oddly enough, however, at the 
same time we are also told that the 
government of the U.S.S.R. not only 
doesn’t want war, but wants and 
needs peace in order to continue its 
job of domestic economic improve- 
ment. We are also told that the mili- 
tary program of the Soviet govern- 
ment during the post-World-War II] 
period has been defensive, designed 
to “deter” the United States, and 
NATO, from attacking Russia. 
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by HELEN MEARS 


During his visit to our country, 
Nikita Khrushchev said that he was 
convinced that the American people, 
and President Eisenhower, did not 
want war. Writing in the New York 
Times October 11, James Reston 
commented, “The one conviction 
Khrushchev left with President Eisen- 
hower was that he wanted peace to 
develop the U.S.S.R. Like the United 
States, he is presiding over a rich 
nation, which has a lot to lose from 
war.” 

It is obvious that these two descrip- 
tions of Soviet intentions and _ polli- 
cies contradict each other. Which is 
correct? During the entire postwar 
period our military policies have been 
justified by charges of Soviet ag 
gressive designs. But what justified 
these charges? On what sort of evi- 
dence were they based? This is sure- 
ly a question we should ceaselessly 
explore. For if it is not true that the 
Soviet government has been prepar- 
ing and planning to attack us, then 
not only have our military prepara- 
tions for protection against Soviet 
aggression not been necessary, but 
they have created the very danger 
they were ostensibly designed to 
avoid—as the Soviet government was 
forced to try to create military 
strength to deter us. 

The record discloses that much of 
the “evidence” used to prove Soviet 
aggressive plans is highly question- 
able. There is no doubt that our deep 
fear of a possible Soviet “surprise at- 
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A STUDY IN DECEPTION 


tack” against us has been fostered by 
misinterpretations and _ distortions 
published in our press and periodi 
cals, some of which have even distort 
ed their own evidence of Soviet mo 
tives and plans in order to create a 
picture of the Soviet “menace.” It 
seems clear that many of those who 
influence opinion in our country 
have permitted their hatred of Soviet 
communism to distort their judgment 
and sense of responsibility so much 
that they have projected their own 
desire to exterminate the Soviets in 
to a charge that the Soviets are plan- 
ning to exterminate us. 


Among the periodicals which have 
greatly contributed to this atmos- 
phere of hate and fear, U.S. News & 
World Report has played a conspicu- 
ous role. Its editor, David Lawrence, 
who also writes a widely-syndicated 
column, produces a weekly editorial 
openly designed to keep at white heat 
an atmosphere of hate and fear of 
the Soviet Union, along with exhor- 
tations for the United States to con 
tinue our massive military build-up. 
Lawrence criticized the visit of 
Khrushchev to our country and vio- 
lently opposed any relaxation of cold 
war tensions. Just before Khrush 
chev’s visit, in its August 24 issue, 
U.S. News & World Report published 
a group of articles designed to cre- 
ate the impression that the Soviet 
leaders have been, and still are, open- 
ly planning for world conquest, in- 
cluding the conquest and occupation 
of our country, with the implicit sug- 
gestion that any relaxation of U.S. 
military planning would endanger 
our very existence. 
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These articles, which were featured 
on the cover (“Soviet STRATEGY FOR 
Wortp War IIJ—A Muiutirary Ap- 
PRAISAL”) consisted of three docu- 
ments: a copyrighted interview with 
J. M. Mackintosh, adviser on Soviet 
military affairs to the Institute of 
Strategic Studies in London; an ex- 
cerpt from a forthcoming book by 
Raymond L. Garhoff, The Soviet 
Image of Future War; and an “au- 
thoritative report based on American 
Intelligence estimates.” My purpose 
here is to examine the interview with 
Mackinstosh in some detail, for the 
actual answers of this British expert 
say just the opposite of the impres 
sion given by the editorial comments. 

The editorial introduction states a 
conclusion, with an implied warning. 
“At a time when new ‘peace talks’ be- 
tweer the United States and Russia 
are about to start: Soviet strategists 
are well advanced with plans for 
World War III.” The editors assert 
further that chey are presenting “the 
Soviet blueprint for war against the 
United States.” Under the heading, 
“Russia’s WAR PLAN—STEP By STEP,” 
they illustrate this alleged “blue 
print” with a sort of comic-strip suc- 
cession of six charts and captions 
which they say describe the Russians’ 


step-by-step blueprint for war “until 
Russian troops have engaged and de- 


feated U.S. forces on the American 
mainland and brought the country 
under complete Communist subju- 
gation.” The six steps are described 
in these terms: 

“Step I: War is launched with a 
‘forestalling blow’—a nuclear strike 
at military targets inside the United 
States. 

“Step 2: Soviet ground forces quick- 
ly overrun and neutralize West Eur- 
ope. In preparation for this, best So- 
viet divisions are kept in forward 
positions to protect them from a nu- 
clear attack on the Soviet Union. 

“Step 3: A slow war of movement 
gets under way. It can last for years. 
Red troops move from Europe into 
Africa. Other divisions move up 
through Siberia to get a beachhead in 
Alaska. 

“Step 4: Soviet armies cross South 
Atlantic to South America and start 
advancing toward the United States 
while others move south from Alaska 
across Canada. 

“Step 5: Red ground forces ad- 
vance across U.S. borders to engage 
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American forces and make U.S. home- 
land the No. | battle area. 

“Step 6: Soviet forces, victorious by 
sheer weight of numbers, occupy 
U.S. Soviet high command sets 
up military government to enforce 
victory.” 

This presentation of the Soviet 
“blueprint” for conquering and en 
slaving our country is obviously cal 
culated to make any normal reader 
send a telegram to his Congressman 
urging him to fight for bigger appro 
priations for U.S. military forces to 
protect us from this terrible fate. It 
was also designed to arouse opposi- 
tion to the idea of receiving, in our 
country, the head of the enemy coun- 
try planning our destruction 


Yet what does this British expert— 
whose “blueprint” they claim to have 
summarized—actually say? Mackin- 
tosh says that Soviet policy has been 
wholly defensive; that the Soviet lead- 
ers have feared a military attack from 
the United States or NATO; that un- 
til as recently as 1955 the Soviet lead- 
ers were prepared to accept an at- 
tack and invasion of their own coun- 
try and not mobilize generally even 
for a counterattack until the invad- 
ing armies were deep in their heart- 
land. He says that by 1953, however, 
the development of U.S. nuclear pow- 
er convinced some Soviet military 
leaders that this sort of defense was 
impractical, and that by 1955 they 
had begun to develop a different 
concept of defensive war. 
how Mackintosh, in his 
own words, explains Soviet policy up 
to the death of Stalin in 1953: 


Let's see 


“Stalin maintained that any 
future war would follow roughly 
the pattern of World War II in 
its nore wot outlines. He saw 
World War III this way: An 
aggressor would launch an at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union, with its land and 
air forces, would withdraw into 
the interior of the country. The 
Soviet Government then would 
mobilize the entire nation for 
active defense, including the 
masses of the Soviet population 
for service in the armed forces 
and for industry . . . 

“Ultimately, when the enemy 
had been worn down in the in- 


vasion of the Soviet Union, the 
balance would be tipped by these 
factors of morale, number of 
troops, competence of command 
ers, general stability and healthi- 
ness of the Soviet economy. The 
Soviet armed forces then would 
be able to launch a massive coun 
teroffensive that not only would 
drive the aggressor forces out of 
Soviet territory but would result 
in their destruction in the en 
emy’s homeland. 

“Stalin also held the belief 
that surprise could only af 
fect the course of the war but 
could not affect the outcome. In 
other words, no matter how effi 
cient the actual surprise attack 
on the Soviet Union might be, 
the Soviet armed forces and the 
country’s economy would survive 
and the war eventually would 
be won.” (Emphasis added.) 


This statement is certainly 
ling, but not as evidence of Soviet 
aggressive intentions. On the 
trary, it strongly implies—and states 

that during the period up to 1953, 
when the United States was frantical 
ly bulding up military strength os 
tensibly to “deter Soviet aggression,” 
not only were the Soviet leaders not 
planning aggression, but they saw the 
U.S. military build-up as a prepara 
tion to attack them. And if this is a 
true account of the Soviet position it 
means that the Soviets’ “crash pro 
grams” to develop nuclear weapons 
and missiles was a direct response not 
to their own aggressive urges, but to 
what they believed were the aggres- 
sive urges of the U.S. and NATO 
military leaders. 

This is a description of the Soviet 
policy up to 1953. What of the “new 
military doctrine” which Mackin 
tosh says the Soviet military leaders 
“had begun to lay the foundations 
for” after 1953 and which he says can 
be discerned by 1955? This 
doctrine” is what U.S. News & 
Report presents as “Russta’s 
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PLAN—Step By Step” and _ which 
they picture for us in that shattering 
succession of comic-strip charts: “War 
is launched with a ‘forestalling 
blow’—a nuclear strike of military 
targets inside the U.S. Soviet 
ground forces quickly overrun 
Western Europe . .. Red troops move 

. into Africa... Alaska... South 
America .. . make U.S. homeland the 
No. | battle area . . . sets up military 
government. 

Before we all perish from terro 
let it be recorded that as Mackin 
tosh tells it, the “new military doe- 
trine” is still a defense plan, designed 
not to conquer the United States but 
to try to keep the United States from 
conquering Russia. The “forestall- 
ing blow,” as Mackintosh explains 
it, will be triggered only by the So 
viets’ conviction that the U.S. mili- 
tary have pushed the button to at 
tack Russia. As for those other grim 
events which would follow an as- 
sumed U.S. attack, these, it turns out, 
are not Soviet plans, but are merely 
Mackintosh’s speculations about what 
the Soviet plans might be. This part 
of the interview is heavily weighted 


with “iffy” phrases such as “it seems 
logical to me,” “probably,” “one 
could imagine,” “now if.” In other 
words, this “blueprint” of Soviet 
troops sweeping grandiosely across 


the continents and seven seas to in 
vade and conquer the United States 
is just another geo-political exercise 
of the sort all geo-politicians delight 
in, but which ‘are done much more 
entertainingly by our science fiction 
writers. 
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Divorced from its science fiction 
aspects, what does this “new doctrine” 
boil down to? As Mackintosh tells it, 
in essence Soviet military thinking 
goes like this: Before 1953 they 
thought they could accept a surprise 
attack and an invasion and not be 
destroyed. Since then, however, Soviet 
military leaders have been convinced 
that because of U.S. military power 


.they might not be able to survive a 


surprise nuclear attack. They have 
therefore changed their military de- 
fense thinking to consider that they 
must keep some of their armed forces 
in forward positions near their own 
frontiers, or in Eastern Europe, so 
as to be able—in case of a U.S. at 
tack—to move them into Western 
Europe swiftly to avoid nuclear ex 
termination. And to minimize the ex 
pected surprise attack against them, 
they have evolved a concept of “the 
forestalling blow.” 


The U.S. News & World Report 
editors, in their questions, try to 
identify this Soviet concept of “the 
forestalling blow” with the idea of a 
Soviet “surprise attack” in a preven 
tive war against the United States 
Mackintosh denies this flatly. Since 
the problem of protecting ourselves 
from a “surprise attack” from the 
U.S.S.R. is one of the major preoc- 
cupations of government and 
has been a major roadblock to agree 
ment on disarmament plans, it is 
useful to examine in some detail 
what Mackintosh says about it. Here 
is the exchange between him and the 
editors: 


oul 


MACKINTOSH: “The most important 
new thing is that the value of sur- 
prise is now being seriously consid- 
ered, due to the destructiveness of 
nuclear weapons.” 

“Q. Have Russian military leaders 
decided that they should launch a 
war if they can achieve complete 
surprise?” 

“A. No, they haven't. They are 
thinking of the effect of surprise at- 
tack in defensive terms . . . Whatever 
Khrushchev may say . there is no 
doubt at all in the minds of profes- 
sional Soviet soldiers that American 
airpower, with nuclear weapons, can 
reach almost any area in the Soviet 
Union.” 


“Q. How has this affected Russian 
military planning?” 

“A. The main effect has 
stimulate thinking about a strategy 
which the Russian military leaders 
describe as ‘the forestalling blow.’ 


“Q. You mean a strategy of pre- 
ventive war?” 

“A. No... As they see it, a pre 
ventive war is one that is deliberate 
ly planned with the aim of destroy 
ing an enemy which might become 
dangerous to them at some time in 
the future, even though that enemy 
might not be preparing an attack o1 
even present an immedate danger. 
A ‘forestalling blow,’ on the other 
hand, is an attack launched against 
an enemy who, intelligence reports 
and other information indicates con- 
clusively, is on the point of launch- 
ing a nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union. The purpose is to blunt the 


been to 


enemy's nuclear strike against the 
Soviet Union 
“Now, let me illustrate: Suppose 


that Soviet military intelligence be- 
came convinced that they had incon- 


trovertible evidence that all U.S 
bases around the Soviet Union had 
been alerted, that nuclear warheads 


in NATO countries had been taken 


out of safely locked stores and in- 
stalled on rockets, that America’s 
SAC already was airborne. In that 


situation, the Russians might launch 
the first blow against the main tar- 
gets that they listed for attack in the 
event of a global war. That is what 
the Russians mean by a ‘forestalling 
blow.’ ”’ 

The editors continued to press with 
questions carrying the implication of 
Soviet aggressive intent: 

“Q. Have Russian military leaders 
decided that they should launch a 
war if they can achieve complete 
surprise? 

an, No, not at all. 

“Q. Are the Russians working on 
the theory that they might develop 
such an advantage in missile power 
that they could launch a surprise at- 
tack which would knock out Ameri 
ca’s capacity to retaliate?” 

“A. There has been absolutely no 
evidence along that line. ‘ 

It might be noted that since U.S. 
News presented the questions in bold 
face type, to distinguish them from 
the answers, the hasty reader noting 
only the questions might be tempted 
to supply very different answers 
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from those given by Mackintosh. It is 
clear that the impression of Soviet 
aggression designs suggested by the 
editors is totally contradicted by the 


actual statements of the British ex- 
pert, Mackintosh. The man they pre- 
sent to their readers as a prosecution 
witness against the U.S.S.R. turns out 
to be a major witness in the Soviet's 
defense. 

The second article in this feature 
is similarly misleading. It is presented 
as “Wortp WaArR III As Russians SEE 


Ir,” but it turns out to be based on 
the opinions of a single Soviet 
colonel as published in a Russian 


Army journal. Moreover, it is this of 
ficer’s interpretation of U.S. plans 
rather than a Russian plan. The So- 
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viet officer analyzes and criticizes ce1 
tain U.S. military planners who are 
seen as “advocating so-called ‘small 
nuclear wars’,” and warns that such 
“little wars” are only too likely to 
spread into global war which would 
involve everybody. He takes the posi- 
tion that those who advocate such 
“small nuclear wars” are deliberately 
deceiving public opinion in order to 
frustrate Soviet attempts “for preven- 
tion of a new world war.” It is, in 
brief, a warning of the sort of global 
war which wil! inevitably be fought 
if war can noi be prevented. And it 
criticizes U.S. policies and theories 
which in the present state of tet 
rible over-preparedness with weapons 
of mass destruction might provide 


Others will follow in the January and February issues. One of the 


nation’s most articulate labor leaders, Mr. Lens recently 


returned 


from an extensive swing through Africa. He is the author of sev- 
eral books on foreign affairs and American labor and has contrib 
uted to many American publications, including the Yale Review, 
the Harvard Business Quarterly, the Christian Science Monitor, 


and The Nation LHI 


g ssgule EVENTs in an African coun 
try may make headlines, but it is 
the struggles further removed, both 
in time and space, that make history. 
Each struggle for in- 
dependence, anywhere in the world, 
bolsters the confidence of the African 
people and triggers a chain reaction. 
Nationalist victories in India, In- 
donesia, Ceylon, and Burma encour- 
aged Egypt to stand up against Bri 
tain. Egypt encouraged Ghana, and 
Ghanaian independence shortened 
the road toward freedom for Nigeria. 
The setbacks of France in Viet Nam 
helped Morocco and Tunisia, and 


success in the 
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index isive 
helped Guinea 
won for 


the civil war in Algeria 
though it has been 
become free, and 
members of the French 
their present autonomy. 


eleven 
community 


No struggle seems entirely defeat 
ed; its effects are always felt 
where and tomorrow. A significant 
case in point, casting its long shadow 
over all of East and Central Africa, 
Mau Mau defeat in Kenya 

The Kenyan “civil war,” begun in 
1952, is now finished. Fewer than a 
hundred Mau Mau adherents are still 
hiding in the woods. Only a thousand 
of the 78,000 men once held in de- 


else 


was the 





that final spark to launch a world 
conflagration. 


Ihe implications from this sort of 
distorted presentation of life-or-death 
issues are profoundly serious. Oui 
free press has a responsibility to give 
us honest reports so that public opin 
ion can be based on facts rather than 
on hate and fear. But perhaps the 
major responsibility lies with us as 
readers. For if we paid more atten 
tion to the 
publicists 


“evidence” 
when 
nounce the aggressive plans of some 
“enemy,” and if we would strongly 
protest all attempts to mislead us to 
ward war, they would not be able to 


sort ol oul 


give us they an 


get away with it. 
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tention camps are still incarcerated 
The “emergency villages,” to 
Kikuyu forcibly 
means of military control, are 
dismantled. Yet the ghost ol 
Mau stalks East and Central 
and decisively affects their 

Alter Kenya remains 
in a state of emergency. Only eight 
miles from Nairobi is the beginning 
of the Kikuyu but to go 
there you need a special pass, and 


which 
were moved as a 
bei 1g 
Mau 
Alri a 
future 


seven years 


reserves, 


an African who wants to go to the 
city must also secure the needed docu 
ment—not task. On 
the day I visited the reserves the na 


always an easy 
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tive commissioner refused to permit 
one of the leaders of Tom Mboya’s 
People’s Convention Party to accom- 
pany me in my rented car. He had 
difficulty controlling his temper 
when he saw me come in with an 
African friend. 





hough the Mau Mau war is over, 
the air in Kenya is electric with ten- 
sion—and hate. One day when I had 
an appointment with Mboya, the not- 
ed African labor leader, at his office, 
I left a note for my wife to meet me 
there. Four white people she asked 
for directions refused to tell her 
where to find “that agitator.” The 
continued state of emergency makes 
it impossible for Africans to move 
freely from place to place, to speak 
freely, or to form a national party. 
They can organize only on a local 
level. Detention without trial is al- 
ways a threat to those who would 
criticize government actions. Last 
year the regime proscribed two al- 
leged secret societies and took sev- 
eral hundred leaders into custody; 
they were held without legal re- 
course, charged with attempting to 
“subvert established authority, to 
drive Europeans from their land, and 
to stir up racial hatred.” 


The government sees Mau Mau un- 
der every bed; the native African 
fears repression at every turn. The 
whites claim that the “secret socie- 
ties” are forerunners of new Mau 
Mau violence and use this as an ex- 
cuse for continuing the emergency. 
The Africans assert that such socie- 
ties are inevitable because there is 
no democratic channel to redress 
grievances resulting from the civil 
war and the recent land consolidation 
program. The societies, say men like 
Mboya and Dr. Gikonyo Kiano, in- 
tend only to raise money to hire law- 
yers, but since they are prevented 
from doing this openly they must re- 
sort to secrecy. 

The fears of the Africans are sharp- 
ly illustrated by their reaction pre- 
ceding a debate between Kiano, a 
Kikuyu member of the legislative 
council, who was educated in the 
United States and is married to a 
charming American woman, and 
Michael Blundell, leader of the New 
Kenya Group, a European organi- 
zation that espouses “multi-racialism.” 
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On the morning of the debate there 
were no Africans to be seen in or near 
the meeting hall. It looked as if the 
two men would be speaking to an 
empty hall. But as soon as Kiano’s 
automobile appeared in the distance, 
four thousand Africans mushroomed 
out of mudhuts and the bush. They 
told Kiano they were afraid to show 
their faces prior to his appearance 
lest the police start shaking them 
down for identity cards or tax re- 
ceipts. Everyone listened politely to 
Blundell's exposition of multi-racial- 
ism, but during the question period 
they harried him with such queries 
as: “How much land do you own?” 
“How many acres are uncultivated?” 
“Why don’t you distribute some of 
it to Africans?” it developed that 
Blundell owned 1,200 acres, a large 
portion of it fallow, while his Kikuyu 
neighbors attending the meeting 
were limited to six acres by the land 
consolidation program. No oratory 
could bridge this economic gap. 

Kenya is an excellent example of 
the three-cornered struggle now go- 
ing on in East and Central Africa. It 
isn't only the British and the Afri- 
cans who face each other. There are 
also the 60,000 white settlers who 
constitute a “third force,” always 
pushing London to resist African de- 
mands. It is a force with larceny in 
its heart and deception on its tongue. 
To appease London it talks of “ra- 
cial partnership” and the “multi- 
racial” society. But what it means is 
the partnership of the lion and the 
lamb, and the multi-racial society 
of the rulers and the ruled. It never 
tires of seeking formulas which will 
make every gain in Africa a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

Britain, of course, is not an inno- 
cent bystander buffeted by the un- 
ruly settlers. In England there is a 
trade union movement eight million 
strong, a large minority Labor Party 
ever ready to make a domestic issue 
of colonialism, and many anti-colo- 
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nial organizations, such as Fenner 
Brockway’s Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, which are not hampered by 
detention laws and other dictatorial 
aspects of Britain’s rule in Africa it- 
self. Furthermore, the government 
in London, caught in the vise of East- 
West conflict, must be sensitive to 
world and internal opinion. No mat- 
ter how warm its sympathies for the 
settlers in African lands, it must 
seek moderation. 

The settlers have no such inhibi- 
tions. To them the world ends in 
Africa—lovely Africa, which they 
have mercilessly exploited for three 
generations and which offers them 
such a bounteous living. The lure of 
wealth is an overpowering one that 
few men resist. Of the white mem- 
bers in the Kenya legislative coun- 
cil only one, S. V. Cooke, shows any 
sympathy for the Negro cause. The 
continent is full of white immigrants 
who were once socialists in Britain 
but are now thoroughly racist. In 
Southern Rhodesia white unions to- 
day still threaten to strike if certain 
“reserved” jobs are opened to Afri- 
cans. The white worker plays the 
racist game as vigorously as the white 
capitalist or farmer, because he knows 
that racism is the bulwark of his 
privilege. Only a handful of whites, 
and a larger segment of Indians, rise 
above this herrenvolk philosophy. 
The result is a massive curtain be- 
tween the races. Rigidity and inflex- 
ibility become the order of the day. 


It is in this context that one must 
view the Mau Mau civil war. The 
inability of the white settler to ad- 
just from 70 years of relative African 
submissiveness to nationalist  self- 
confidence caused a violent eruption 
which took five years and $150 mil- 
lion to stop. It still hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over British rule 
not only in Kenya but in Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and elsewhere. 


The accepted explanation of Mau 
Mau is that it was an organized move- 
ment led either by Jomo Kenyatta 
or extremists in his Kenya African 
Union, who may have had legitimate 
grievances over land and suffrage, 
but who took to a violent offensive to 
achieve their aims. Sitting in Nairo- 
bi, talking to Kenyans of all races, I 
was struck by the realization that 
this account seems highly unreal. If 
Mau Mau was a planned revolt it 
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was the most inept in history. If the 
enemy was the European, why were 
only 32 white civilians killed as 
against 1,812 Africans? According to 
American sources the “terrorists” had 
an army of 12,000 to 15,000 men and 
upwards of a half million sympa- 
thizers. With such a force it could 
certainly have killed more than 32 
whites. If the Mau Mau revolt had 
been an aggressive, well-planned cam- 
paign it seems incredible that no 
telephone lines were cut, no railroad 
tracks blown up, no attempt made to 
invade Nairobi from the Kikuyu re- 
serves, a scant eight miles from the 
capital. 

The British explain this by saying 
that the Mau Mau war was only the 
prologue to a second stage: a direct 
offensive against the white man. In 
the first stage the African “terrorists” 
merely wanted to consolidate the 
Kikuyu, Meru, Embu, and other 
tribes for the final offensive. They 
did this by forcing natives to take a 
loyalty oath to drive the Europeans 
out, killing those who were recalci- 
trant. If this effort had succeeded, 
say the British, they would have wit- 
nessed the next phase of the cam- 
paign, directed against the whites. 

Such an explanation seems thin. 
Fewer than 2,000 people were mur- 
dered by Mau Mau, but in the Brit- 
ish “counterattack” 10,534 were killed 
in battle, 78,000 rounded up and 
placed in detention camps, 1,068 exe- 
cuted, and hundreds of thousands up- 
rooted from their homes and put into 
emergency villages where the gov- 
ernment could more easily watch and 
control them. For every person killed 
by Mau Mau, six were killed by the 
British. 


A more realistic explanation for 
the uprising is that tension between 
the races mounted rapidly after 
World War II. Large numbers of 
African youth had joined the British 
army, fully believing that the Atlan- 
tic Charter promises of self-determin- 
ation would be implemented after 
hostilities ended. When they were 
disillusioned, many of these young 
soldiers became the hot-heads of’ Ken- 
yatta’s movement and doubtless com- 
mitted acts of harassment. So long 
as Kenyatta had control of the K.A.U. 
these would have remained isolated 
events that in time, with political 
concessions, might have come to an 
end. But simultaneously the white 
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settlers were also organizing and 
planning measures to check the tide 
of nationalism stirring throughout 
the continent. In 1950 white settler 
leaders met in the Gymkhana Club in 
Nairobi to map strategy. A year later 
a second meeting was attended by the 
governor, Sir Philip Mitchell, who 
called for a united front of all Euro- 
peans against African demands. This 
was still a year before Mau Mau. 

A plan was finally evolved to vest 
authority in the native chiefs to root 
out “troublemakers.” The chiefs, 
though traditionally elected by the 
people, are pliable instruments in 
colonial hands because they can be— 
and are—removed by the govern- 
ment, and their pay comes from the 
national till. The settlers devised the 
scheme of having the chiefs form 
“Home Guard Forces” to check on 
the political loyalties of the people in 
their reserves. This was a period, one 
must remember, when Kenyans and 
others were threatening to take their 
cases to the U.N., when Kenyatta’s 
movement was growing to 100,000 
members, and other actions asserted 
the right of Kenya to independence. 
One thing led to another; some Af- 
ricans were arrested, some resist- 
ed, some fled, some organized 
counter-measures. 

The white settlers, worried about 
nationalism, were not unhappy over 
this turn of events. They wanted a 
showdown and said quite openly that 


when it was over there would be 
political peace for at least a haif 
century. What happened was some- 
thing they did not expect. Mau Mau 
evolved out of hundreds of arrests 
and little skirmishes, and it could 
not be put down quite as easily as 
the settlers imagined. Their strategy 
backfired. Instead of a quick victory 
the British had to spend tens of mil 
lions of dollars, utilize 6,000 addi- 
tional soldiers, and many thousands 
of additional police. Even then they 
gained only a military, not a political, 
victory. The entire world focused on 
the small colony that few people had 
heard of previously, and Britain was 
forced to make concessions that the 
settlers did not want, to satisfy do 
mestic and world opinion. Instead of 
50 years of political peace—on their 
terms—they were confronted with 
imminent defeat. The settlers now 
are a demoralized class, with poor 
leadership and little direction. At a 
party in Nairobi one of them told me 
he was selling his land and moving 
to South Africa. Another complained 
that he had to stand by while a Euro 
pean was dismissed at the airport for 
abusing an African. “Such things 
would never have been permitted sev 
eral years ago.” 

The 60,000 whites are searching 
feverishly for some formula to stave 
off the final day of reckoning. They 
want to delay it as long as possible 
and they want to work out agree 
ments with the African leaders that 
will preserve their wealth and some 
of their prerogatives. 


i 


At the racist extreme in Kenya is 
Group Captain L. R. Briggs, who 
heads a small group in the legislative 
council. A tall, charming man with 
little sophistication, his solution to 
the Kenya problem is to “train the 
African” in local government. Over 
a period of ten years or more he feels 
that some will be ready to take over 
limited areas of rule and that there 
will be a devolution of powers, rather 
than a parliamentary democracy. The 
Europeans would form a government 
for their rich highlands, while the 
Africans would rule in their present 
reserves. You must realize, he tells 
you, that while there are a few thous 
and African sophisticates, the rest 
are still uncivilized. 

In the center position is Michael 
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Blundell, who leads a group of 44 
members of the legislative council, a 
majority of them “nominated” (ap- 
pointed) members. According to him, 
the transfer of power to Africans is 
inevitable, but he would like to trans- 
fer it slowly to moderate men. Ken- 
ya, he says, needs at least 50 years to 
do this, but in ten years it will be 
under severe pressure, and at best 
will probably have only ten to 15 
years to do the job. What he proposes 
is a multi-racial society in which 
Europeans, Indians, and Africans 
would all consider themselves Ken- 
yans and work together. Without the 
white man, he says, Kenya will col- 
lapse. The task therefore is slowly 
to transfer power to the Africans but 
by integrating and redistributing the 
population rather than dividing it 
further. As a first step he proposes 
to open all land, including the rich 
highlands, to capable people regard- 
less of race. Politically he suggests 
that the qualified suffrage be con- 
tinued but that the tripartite roll be 
introduced. 

This system is now in effect in 
Tanganyika, where each voter. casts 
a, ballot for three candidates, one 
African, one Indian, and one Euro- 
pean. But in Kenya the African lead- 
ers refuse to accept this solution. 
They don’t think it will work, and 
they don’t trust Blundell. They point 
out that opening all land to all races 
sounds equitable in the abstract, but 
in practice would mean that the 
white would soon have more land 
than he owns now. The European, 
they say, can raise the funds to buy 
new property, but the African has 
no access to credit—the present law 
restricts him from borrowing more 
than $280. What they want is dis- 
tribution of land through land re- 
form, not individual purchase on a 
helter-skelter basis. 


Unfortunately, the Africans in 
Kenya cannot effectively unite their 
ranks. The present leaders are the 
secondary echelons. Men like Walter 
Odede and Chief Koinange are still 
in jail. Jomo Kenyatta, recently re- 
leased from prison but exiled to a 
remote area, would be the undisput- 
ed African leader, but he is not per- 
mitted to function politically. Lead- 
ership, therefore, falls to younger 
men, many of whom were abroad 
or inactive during the Mau Mau 
days. 
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The dispute at the moment is 
whether to accept the government's 
new edict on multi-racial parties. Un- 
der the emergency laws, Africans 
could form only local groups in sep- 
arate constituencies. (There were 19 
such local groups.) Recently, how- 
ever, the regime agreed to national 
parties but only if they had ade- 
quate representation from all three 
races. Eight African-elected mem- 
bers of Legco—the legislative coun- 
cil—grouped together with some 
Asian members and the sympathetic 
European, J. V. Cooke, to form the 
Kenya National Party. The remain- 
ing six Africans, led by Mboya, Dr. 
Kiano, and Oginga-Odinga, bitterly 
attacked this move and stayed aloof. 
They argued that the times call for 
consolidating African strength rather 
than diluting it with other races. 

Despite such quarrels, it is evident 
that the African is making steady 
progress in Kenya. It is only three 
years since he was permitted to vote 
in elections. Then he was allotted six 
of 28 elected members. Last year, 
under Mboya’s insistent prodding, 
the number was raised to 14 out of 
36. 


. . : 
Bolstered by this voice in Legco, 


and with the fear of future Mau 
Maus motivating British behavior, 
the Kenyan has made significant 
gains since 1952. The number of 


African students in school rose from 
226,000 in 1947 to 501,000 a decade 
later. This is still less than 25 per 
cent of the eligible number, and 
most African youngsters attend for 
only four years, but it is unquestion- 
ably an improvement over yesterday. 
In the cities many millions have been 
spent for African housing and a mini- 
mum wage law of $15 a month has 
been introduced to give the worker a 
measure of protection. Under the 
stress of change some discriminatory 
practices have been abolished. In the 





civil service all races must receive 
equal pay for equal work. A number 
ot whites have been discharged by 
the government for abusing Africans, 
something that would be unheard of 
a decade ago. Hotels and restaurants 


are open to Africans for the first 
time. 
Probably the most noteworthy 


change is in the economy of the coun- 
try. Britain has poured in tens of 
millions of dollars to help the Afri- 
cans. In the Kikuyu reserve, the gov- 
ernment has been busy consolidating 
fragmented holdings to make farm- 
ing more efficient. In one case a 
farmer with only four acres had 37 
strips in various parts of his village. 
The land has now been reappor- 
tioned so that his four acres are in 
one contiguous holding. The Afri- 
cans agree with the theory of con- 
solidation but argue that they have 
no recourse against unfair implemen- 
tation. The Africans may now grow 
some cash crops, such as coffee, which 
they were prohibited from doing be- 
fore. The country has definitely en- 
joyed a boom—despite the civil 
war—with its income more than 
tripling in a decade, and the African 
has undoubtedly enjoyed a_ small 
piece of it. 

Was the Mau Mau revolt, then, a 
failure? The British argue that they 
would have fostered changes any- 
way. Africans insist that only fear 
drove the British to reform. That 
fear is still far from allayed. In re- 
cent weeks seven African leaders, in- 
cluding two members of Legco, have 
been arrested on various charges. In 
anticipation of the February confer- 
ence, demonstrations and other “posi- 
tive” actions are taking place. Mboya 


and his friends demand “one man, 
one vote” and the common—rather 
than the racial—ballot. That means 


that every adult would be eligible to 
vote regardless of race and would not 
have to vote for a member of his own 
race, as now. Such a policy would na- 
turally lead to an all-African gov- 
ernment overnight, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the British (and certainly 
not the settlers) will go this far. But 
how long the Europeans can resist 
such pressures without more trouble 
of the Mau Mau variety is not easy 
to predict. One thing is clear: the 
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settlers and the British are no longer 
on the offensive; their role is now 
essentially defensive. 

In mid-November, the governor 
cast a ray of hope on the future with 
his announcement that the emergency 
would end early in 1960. But politi- 
cal activity will still be carefully re- 
stricted, and the tensions eased only 
slowly. 

If the impact of Mau Mau has not 
yet turned to full victory in Kenya, it 
has already made a big cent in near- 
by Tanganyika, to the south. A coun- 
try of nine million Africans, 21,000 
Europeans and 105,000 Asians, it was 
once a German colony, given to 
Britain under a League of Nations 
mandate after World War I. Much 
less developed than Kenya—though 
it could easily support 25 million 
rather than nine million—Tangan- 
yika promises to become the first in- 
dependent state in this part of Afri- 
ca. Within a year, unless something 
unforeseen happens, it will have an 
African prime minister and shortly 
thereafter will be independent. 

Events have been moving with be- 
wildering rapidity. Until 1958 there 
had never been an election for the 
ruling legislative council. Since 1926 
the British just appointed whomever 
they pleased. Last year Britain im- 
plemented a plan originally proposed 
in 1951: an election, provided that 
the franchise was qualified, and that 
there be racial parity. Of the 67 mem- 
ber council, 30 were to be elected, 
ten Africans, ten Asians, and ten 
Europeans. There was little rhyme 
or reason to this “parity” aside from 
the desire of the white man to main- 
tain power. Furthermore, under the 
qualified franchise, the only persons 
who could cast a ballot were those 
who had eight years of grammar 
school or who earned a minimum of 
$35 a month. This may seem reason- 
able by Western standards, but in 
a country where there is little educa- 
tion of Africans and only a few thous- 
and go beyond four years of school- 
ing, it was a serious limiting factor. 
The $35 a month income was even 
more restrictive because average earn- 
ings of Africans are only $35 a year, 
and the usual wage of a factory or 
plantation worker is betWeen three 
cents and six cents an hour. 

The redeeming feature of the 
British plan was the tri-partite vote. 
Each elector cast a ballot for three 
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men, one from each race. Since the 
Africans—trestrictions and all—com- 
posed more than two-thirds of the 
55,000 voters, a white or an Indian 
would have to have African support 
to be elected. 

Tanganyika’s Africans are solidly 
united in a great mass movement, 
the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), led by one of Afri- 
ca’s truly great humanitarians, Julius 
Nyerere. History hasn't yet caught 
up with Nyerere, but he is destined 
to become one of the two or three 
important men of Africa. One of 26 
children born to Chief Nyerere 
Burito of the Zanski tribe, he even- 
tually became a school teacher in a 
Catholic mission. Just four and a 
half years ago he gave up his post to 
build the new TANU. Under his 
guidance TANU has become the only 
important African organization in 
Tanganyika, with 720,000 members, 
hundreds of local officers, perhaps 
2,000 full-time functionaries, and— 
as a symbol of its power in this 
poor country—36 Landrovers (British 
jeeps). 

TANU was not happy about the 
1958 British plan, but Nyerere de- 
cided to give it a try. The results 
exceeded all expectations. When the 
ballots were counted after the two 
stage election in September, 1958, 
and February, 1959, all but one of 
the 30 elected legislative council 
members were TANU sympathizers. 
White men and Indians eagerly and 
enthusiastically ran on Nyerere’s 
ticket. The one white man who did 
not need Nyerere’s support to win 
adhered to his leadership after the 
new members were seated. The result 
is that the 30 elected members, ten 
from each race, unanimously chose 
Nyerere as their leader and have 
formed a solid opposition bloc de- 
manding independence. 

Such collaboration between mem- 
bers of the different races has great- 


ly impressed both the British and the 
outside world. Tanganyika is a trus 
teeship under the United Nations 
rather than a colony like Kenya. It 
has a much smaller white and Indian 
population than its sister country to 
the north. The British, therefore, are 
not under the same kind of pressur« 
from settlers, and they have been 
encouraged, by the unity and flex 
ibility of Nyerere, to accelerate the 
pace toward independence. 

The placidity of social relations in 
Tanganyika is in sharp contrast to 
that of Kenya. There are no riots, 
no Mau Mau, no political strikes, few 
arrests. But the specter of Mau Mau 
haunts the British, and they undoubt 
edly plan to yield power in Tan 
ganyika with a degree of grace. It is 
a relatively simple matter here be 
cause the Africans are so cohesive, 
and because of the humanitarian 
qualities of their leader. Tanganyika 
is also fortunate because it has a bril- 
liant Asian leader, M. N. Rattansey, 
a lawyer for both the trade unions 
and TANU who is, oddly enough, to 
the left of Nyerere. Where Nyerere 
is willing to set aside 13 seats for 
Asians and eight for Europeans in the 
next Legco, Rattensey insists on no 
racial reservations; he favors far 
reaching land reform and other meas- 
ures that go beyond what TANU 
presently suggests. Many Indians 
have qualms about turning over pow 
er to the Africans but Rattansey has 
convinced them that they must either 
do so or face oblivion. As a Gand- 
hian and a socialist, he favors this 
step as a matter of principle, but he 
has convinced his followers of the 
strategic necessity as well. The lead 
er of the white delegation in th 
legislative council is similarly a man 
of vision, young and dynamic D.N.M 
Bryceson. 


Under such circumstances, Tan- 
ganyika promises to become the first 
segment of East or Central Africa to 
become free—a turning point in this 
part of Africa, for it will spur a na- 
tionalist victory in Kenya _ itself 
from which it has gained such a 
stimulus—as well as in Nyasaland 
and in Northern Rhodesia. The 
chain reaction that began with Mau 
Mau continues along its inexorable 
way. 
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THE BUZZING GADFLIES OF THE PRESS 


T° THESE DAYS when we are grop- 
ing for national purpose and 
grappling with the national con- 
science, we could well pay more 
attention to sources that too 
many of us are inclined to ig- 
nore, the so-called “little maga- 
zines.” Scattered about the coun- 
try are a dozen or more first 
class butcher-paper weeklies, bi- 
weeklies, and monthlies full of 
information, inspiration and live- 
ly, intelligent controversy. They 
are, almost without exception, or- 
gans of gpinion and while their 
combined subscription lists prob- 
ably would scarcely stretch to 
one-tenth of one edition’s press 
run of the New York Daily News, 
they are the true repositories 
and about the only living exam- 
ples left—of crusading American 
journalism. 


Against the monstrous mono- 
lith of standardized metropolitan 
dailies with their syndicated col- 
umns and their piously conserva- 
tive and startlingly similar edi- 
torial points of view, these little 
publications are the buzzing, 
conscientious gadflies doing more 
than their share to keep the con- 
cept of a free press meaningful 
and alive. They too can be bor- 
ing and predictable but they are 
learning to be more sprightly and 
appealing. They lead, for the 
most part, a precarious financial 
existence, which is both a weak- 
ness and a strength. Unblessed by 
fat advertising accounts, they 
can't afford to be slick and shiny 
but this leaves them free to pur- 
sue an often bold and provocative 
editorial course. 


by Edward P. Morgan 


' 

One of the more thoughtful, 
if lesser-known, of these journals, 
The Commonweal, generally la- 
bled as a liberal Catholic weekly, 
recently celebrated its 35th anni- 
versary, and for iis courage, its 
lively but careful approach over 
wide horizons, it richly deserves, 
I think, a warm birthday salute. 
The Commonweal’s editors are 
lay Catholics who pursue a re- 
freshingly independent line which 
has included, among other things, 
an expressive lack of enthusiasm 
for Generalissimo Franco, sharp 
warnings against the shrill in- 
tolerance of Father Coughlin and 
his Social Justice, undisguised but 
calmly reasoned opposition to 
the specious “crusade’’ of the 
late Senator McCarthy and out- 
spoken criticism of fellow Cath- 
olics for “not giving enough 
thought”—as one editorial put 
it—‘to what it means to live in 
a pluralistic society. 


This kind of responsible opin- 
ion, often if not nearly always in 
the minority, is an indispensable 
vitamin for the nourishment of 
responsible national attitudes. 
Stimulating variations of in- 
formed opinion are dispensed by 
the 45-year-old New Republic, 
which recently changed its type- 
font and cover style only to find, 
to its astonishment and delight, 
that this mild mechanical face 
lifting had attracted nearly six 
thousand new subscribers. They 
are dispensed too by that old lib- 
eral standby, The Nation, and 
by one of the newest and 
most sophisticated on the scene, 


The Reporter—trecently 10 years 
old—as well as by an arresting 
and wholly unprovincial voice 
from the midwest now celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary year, The 
Progressive, of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. There are several others, in- 
cluding the _ internationally-ori- 
ented New Leader. 


Most of these magazines have 
a definitely liberal accent in the 
modern American sense of prog- 
ress in motion through social re- 
sponsibility. But I would salute 
the right-wing “little magazines,” 
too, excepting the merchants of 
hate and hysteria, for it takes a 
full spectrum of informeé opin- 
ion to give depth and meaning 
and color and activation to the 
principle of a free press. 

It is a sad but true commentary 
on the tastes and habits of 
the American public that these 
sources are so little used, so little 
known. Arguing they are too few 
to bother with, most of the dis 
tributors refuse to handle the lit 
tle magazines for newsstand sale, 
which is a cruel kind of anti-free 
press monopoly in itself. So most 
of these plucky journals of opin- 
ion are sustained by small loyal 
bands of and, here 
and there, a well-heeled, well-in- 
tentioned angel. They can draw 
satisfaction from the fact that 
they are important out of all 
proportion to their numbers but 
against that must be the wry real- 
ization that their numbers and 
their influence would multiply 
if thinking weren’t such an un- 
popular sport in this country 


subscribers 


This article is adapted from one of Mr. Morgan’s nightly broadcasts over the 


ABC network. His program is sponsored by the AFL-CIO.—Tuer 


EDITORS. 
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The New Populism 
of Orval Faubus 


by JAMES YOUNGDAHL 


“)\Jopopy HAs shown greater precep- 

tivity in understanding the 
problems of the aging than your 
Governor,” declared a federal offi- 
cial in the late summer of 1959. “You 
can count on the fingers of one hand 
the communities that are ahead of 
your state in developing programs for 
our senior citizens.” 

The speaker was Clark Tibbitts, 
assistant director of the Special Staff 
on Aging of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
audience was the statewide delegation 
to a Governor's Commission on Aging. 
The state and governor? Michigan 
and G. Mennen Williams? New York 
and Nelson Rockefeller? California 
and Pat Brown? Not on this occasion. 
The recipients of these lavish compli- 
ments for liberal attitudes towards an 
important social problem are better 
known for other kinds of social atti- 
tudes: the state of Arkansas and its 
governor, Orval Eugene Faubus. 

Without reference to: broader con- 
texts, the remarks of Governor Faubus 
deserved the plaudits of federal offi- 
cials. At an Arkansas Rural Health 
Conference the previous day, the two 
featured speakers had been the Gov- 
ernor and Dr. Louis McDonald Orr, 
president of the American Medical 
Association. Orval Faubus told the 
delegates that welfare problems trans- 
cend state lines, and that federal pro- 
grams are necessary “to give the el- 
derly a place to live in our society, 
not just a place to die.” The “primary 
solution” proposed by Dr. Orr was 
quite different: “I believe that these 
needs can be handled on a voluntary 
basis. Why don’t we teach children to 
take care of old people?” 

Whatever may be the merits of pub- 
lic welfare, it is interesting to observe 
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that the beliefs expressed by the Ar- 
kansas Governor are precisely those 
of the political liberals who take the 
strongest stand against the racial con- 
flict that Faubus has promoted in 
Little Rock. The liberalism of Fau- 
bus on problems of the aging is rep- 
resentative of his announced outlook 
on Most current socio-economic issues. 
His supporters argue that Orval Fau- 
bus one day will take his place with 
William Jennings Bryan, Robert M. 
LaFollette, Sr., Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Harry Truman on the honor roll 
of American liberalism. 

The Faubus paradox illustrates a 
practical political complexity on 
which many observers have com- 
mented. More particularly, the new 
populism of Orval Faubus, defined as 
including an appeal to all interests 
of the lower income majority, may be 
the new look in Southern racism. 

Students of Arkansas and Southern 
history of the past 75 years should 
not be surprised at class-conscious 
threads in the fabric of state politics. 
The Nineteenth Century populist 
movement had strong support in Ar- 
kansas; Yale historian V. O. Key notes 
that throughout the South “the battle 
of populism left a habit of radicalism 
in the upland areas.” The only Ar- 
kansas governor to be awarded a third 
term prior to Faubus was Jeff Davis, 
a raucous mountaineer who inveighed 
against high financiers and city bank- 
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ers in a manner made more famous 
three decades later by Huey Long. 
It was often remarked in the 1930's 
and 1940's that the voting records of 
Mississippi's Bilbo and Rankin, both 
bitter, ranting racists, on New Deal 
economic programs were as good as 
the most leftist legislator from New 
York or Chicago. Effective Congres- 
sional support of public power, fed- 
eral farm support, social security, 
slum clearance and housing, and other 
public enterprise proposals often has 
been led by Southerners of the char- 
acter of Hugo Black, Alben Barkley, 
Claude Pepper, John Sparkman, and 
Estes Kefauver. 

Orval Faubus has personal roots in 
circumstances which make his posi- 
tion in the left wing of the economic 
spectrum a logical consequence. His 
first twenty years were spent deep in 
the Ozarks of Arkansas’ Madison 
County, where rural hill poverty ex- 
ists with heartbreaking pervasiveness. 
The reputation of his father as a 
“socialist” orator is discussed to this 
day in the northwest quarter of the 
state. Faubus attended Common- 
wealth College, an Arkansas insti- 
tution which was part of the Com- 
munist-front apparatus of the 1930's. 
Subsequently, he worked in the for- 
ests and on the waterfronts of Pacific 
Coast states at a time when leftist 
organizational activity in that area 
was at its American peak. 


The governor's political career was 
launched through minor posts in the 
administration of Governor Sid Mc- 
Math. McMath, with liberal-labor 
backing in two terms, helped hold 
Arkansas for the Fair Deal against 
the Dixiecrat challenge of Southern 
utility magnates and planters in 1948. 
When in 1954 McMath took on but 
just failed to unseat the institution 
of conservatism that is Senator John 
McClellan, Faubus, with solid sup 
port by unions and Negroes, upset 
uninspiring Francis Cherry for the 
gubernatorial post. 

The first two terms of Governor 
Faubus were undistinguished. He dis- 
played a peculiar evasiveness on cru 
cial issues, but granted a little com- 
fort to any political force that pushed 
him hard enough. Then, in Septem- 
ber, 1957, Orval Faubus precipitated 
the racial conflict which his name now 
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symbolizes throughout the world. 
The voters of Arkansas showed their 
appreciation for his stand against the 
encroachments of “federal mongreli- 
zation” by giving him an extraordi- 
nary third term with an overwhelm. 
ing 70 per cent of the vote in a 
three-candidate 1958 election. 

As with any leader who depends 
on emotional appeal, Faubus is con- 
fronted continually with the need for 
crisis. With crisis, he can remain the 
self-styled “preservator” of traditions 
to which voters respond. It seems 
likely that the reopening of Little 
Rock schools this fall is creating inci- 
dents which can be used to continue 
his political supremacy. But his prob- 
able goals—a fourth term as governor 
and then the Senate seat of William 
Fulbright in 1962—-demand a long- 
term perpetuation of emotional re- 
sponse. The answer Faubus has found 
to that demand, generated with an 
undisputed shrewdness which has 
produced astounding political success 
to date, is a new brand of populism. 

There are elements in the five- 
year tenure of the governor which 
lend credence to an assumption of 
liberalism. One month before he 
called out the National Guard to 
block desegregation orders of the fed- 
eral court, he addressed a group of 
industrialists in St. Louis. Arkansas, 
Faubus insisted, does not want indus- 
tries which pay sub-standard wages 
or which come south to escape an 
obligation to maintain good working 
conditions. He was the fourth state 
chief executive to request federal 
funds for unemployment compensa- 
tion extension under the Kennedy 
legislation of 1958. He supported the 
enactment of laws increasing unem- 
ployment and workmen's compensa 
tion benefits, and establishing a pre 
vailing wage on state construction 
projects. He developed a tax program 
allowing major salary improvements 
for hard-pressed Arkansas teachers. 
He has gotten wage increases fot 
nearly every state employe, and made 
public statements in support of a state 
minimum wage law. He vetoed a 
bill during the 1959 legislative session 
that would have made unions subject 
to civil suit in state courts. 

There are those, however, who can 
point to actions of Governor Faubus 
which are inconsistent with his pro 
fessed liberalism. He supported and 
signed laws forbidding unionization 
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for certain municipal employees, de- 
nying unemployment compensation to 
strikers, and increasing sales taxes 
while shifting the income tax burden 
towards lower-income wage earners. 
His statements of approval of most 
pro-labor legislation rang somewhat 
hollow when the bills did not get to 
the floor in the 1957 and 1959 sessions, 
which were completely dominated by 
Faubus lieutenants. His decisive fi- 
nancial support and advice come from 
Witt Stephens of the Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana Gas Company, the leading mid- 
South utility tycoon, and eastern Ar- 
kansas planters, who hardly have 
liberal or populist leanings. 


As far as the mass of Arkansas is 
concerned, however, Orval Faubus is 
a fighting man of the people. The 
occupants of the lower rungs of the 
economic ladder have the most to fear 
from Negro competition for jobs, a 
strong practical motivation for racial 
discrimination. The drive for job 
security stressed by traditional leftist 
economists is supplemented by an im- 
mediate social fear. The implications 
of social equality which the racists 
emphasize would have most conse- 
quence in the working class neighbor- 
hoods. Because of stratification and 
geography of the average Southern 
neighborhood, as Faubus has pointed 
out, the silk-stocking wards, with the 
heaviest concentration of desegre- 
gation supporters, will themselves 
change little as a result of the Brown 
decision calling for integration of the 
public schools. Support for white su- 
premacy will continue to be the most 
powerful tool for molding a Southern 
populist organization. 

Historically, an effective populist 
coalition depends on participation of 
all lower-ranking elements of the eco- 
nomic community. A leading chron- 
icler of minor party movements, 
Professor William B. Hesseltine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin historian, has 
pointed out that the high point of the 
People’s Party was 1892. It was in that 
year that the Farmers Alliances and 
\gricultural Wheels joined with the 
Knights of Labor and special money 
reformers in an attempt to launch a 
national party. 


Among small farmers in Arkansas, 
a pro-segregation reputation is politi- 
cally conclusive. Faubus is now mak- 


ing appeals to particular groups suc h 
as the aged. Organized labor has be- 
come the target of the full persua- 
siveness of the governor's entreaties. 

The relationship between Faubus 
and. the state labor movement has 
been conflicting and confused. The 
political organization of Arkansas 
65,000 union members swung behind 
him in his first and second guberna- 
torial campaigns. It is unquestioned 
that he received a majority of the 
unionists’ votes in the third. The 
Faubus program in the 1959 legisla- 
ture was organized by Bill Laney, his 
deputy comissioner of labor and a 
recently active member of the Steel- 
workers Union in Arkansas’ alumi- 
num mills. The first semi-official 
announcement of a Faubus campaign 
for a fourth term was made at a Hot 
Springs labor rally on July 25, 1959, 
by Clarence Thornbrough, the com- 
missioner of labor and a former offi- 
cer in the Typographical Union. 

Yet on every open issue since the 
desegregation crisis began, where la- 
bor leadership has been forced to take 
a stand on Faubus, the governor has 
been rejected. In the spring of 1958, 
an AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education state convention voted by 
a four to one margin to condemn 
Faubus and ask the membership to 
vote for any other candidate for gov- 
ernor. At the biennial convention of 
the Arkansas State AFL-CIO, late in 
1958, Faubus-backed candidates were 
beaten soundly for the leadership 
posts. 


It is apparent that the governor is 
concerned about labor attitudes for 
the future of his new populism, and 
is making strong efforts to dominate 
the state labor movement. His Con- 
gressional spokesman, Dr. Dale Al- 
ford, was one of thirteen Southern 
Representatives who voted against 
the Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
bill. The former unionists in the 
Arkansas Department of Labor are 
tireless in seeking Faubus support by 
awarding such administrative favors 
as they have at their disposal. 

Veteran Arkansas political observ- 
ers feel that these efforts are paying 
off, and that continuation of the pres- 
ent Faubus program may give the 
governor the labor organization he 
needs to round out his political 


campaign. 
An interesting illustration of the 
infighting over labor backing comes 
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from the STOP—“Stop This Out- 
rageous Purge”—campaign in the 
spring of 1959. As most of the nation 
knows, the first political defeat for 
Faubus since the community traumas 
at Central High began occurred when 
Little Rock voters removed his candi- 
dates and retained the “moderates” 
in a school board recall election. 


STOP was initiated by education- 
conscious professional men and busi- 
ness leaders who had come to be 
aware of the economic malaise that 
the school crisis had brought on Little 
Rock. Several labor personalities, fol- 
lowing personal convictions and na- 
tional union policy, threw their time 
and effort into the drive. Outstand- 
ing among trade union participants 
were Odell Smith and Jim Harrison 
of the Teamsters, Bill Kimberling of 
the Auto Workers, and Victor Ray, 
editor of the Union Labor Bulletin, 
AFL-CIO endorsed labor weekly. 
The STOP issue was particularly at- 
tractive to unionists: it involved the 
discharge without cause or hearing of 
44 employees of the school system by 
the segregationist school board mem- 
bers. Analysis of the recall vote in 
working class precincts shows consid- 
erable improvements for the moderate 
position as compared with previous 
similar ballotings. 


The labor campaigners for STOP 
were subjected to strong pressure from 
the White Citizens Council influence 
among the rank and file membership 
A number of local unions, particu- 
larly from the building trades, en- 
dorsed CROSS, the “Committee to 
Retain Our Segregated Schools.” But 
with the narrow STOP victory, the 
segregationists were put on the defen- 
sive. It appeared that Governor Fau- 
bus had also suffered a setback in his 
campaign to dominate the state labor 
movement. 

Whatever advantage among union- 
ists the moderate position might have 
gained has largely evaporated in sub- 
sequent events. Businessmen who had 
been pleased with the efforts of labor 
leaders in the school board election 
returned to characteristic Southern 
anti-labor attitudes as soon as the bal- 
lots were counted. When the new 
Little Rock school board was asked 
by a labor committee to state whether 
or not it intended to follow Arkansas 
law in protecting the rights of public 
employees to join or not join a union, 
the board refused with a posture of 
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arrogance. The same board is de- 
pending daily on respect for “the law 
of the land” on other issues; the con- 
tradiction is not lost on White Citi- 
zens Council propagandists. The 
taunts of Orval Faubus that the STOP 
forces are composed of “Cadillac bri- 
gades” are being given substance by 
the narrowly-focused actions of much 
of the moderate leadership. 

It seems likely that the shift in sen- 
timent among Arkansas voters has 
been cancelled out by the disruption 
of the entente which finally made a 
step in the moderate direction 
through the STOP campaign. Out 
of his first political defeat Orval Fau- 
bus has been handed strong material 
for the populist appeal which has 
become his new emphasis. 

For those who expect or demand a 
neat and consistent pattern in a po- 
litical program, the new populism of 
Orval Faubus can produce only frus- 
tration. The traditional left-wingers 
disown racial discrimination as 
strongly as classic rightists oppose 
economic egalitarianism. The federal 


government that Faubus condemns in 
the field of segregation is the same 
federal government that he supports, 
but it is practical, not theoretical: the 
Arkansas governor supports what he 
believes to be popular with a majority 
of the voters. In a sense this is the 
purest form of populism. 

It is an accepted historical thesis 
that a class struggle appeal never has 
been successful in American politics. 
Often given as reasons are the rela- 
tively advanced status of the lowest 
economic groups and the substan- 
tiated tradition that mobility into the 
upper reaches of our financial struc- 
ture is possible. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Arkansas ranks 
last or next to last among American 
states in per capita income, educa- 
tional expenditures per pupil, and 
most other yardsticks of economic 
well-being. If Orval Faubus continues 
to find fertile soil for the seeds of his 
new populism, it is conceivable that 
the nation will reap the most success- 
fully cultivated crop of class as well 
as race conflict in our history. 


FIVE FILMS 


by DANIEL TALROT 





REDIT GoEs to Odds Against To- 
morrow, an ambitious, arty melo- 
drama produced and directed by 
Robert Wise, for trying something 
different in the gangster genre. The 
story concerns three men with vary- 
ing backgrounds, none of them pro- 
fessional criminals, who are in a bind. 
The organizer, an ex-cop played with 
avuncular satanism by Ed Begley, hits 
upon a $50,000 payroll-heisting pos- 
sibility at an upstate New York bank. 
The action then turns around the 
planning, preparation, execution, and 
failure of the job. Before long, how- 
ever, the real story—the dominating 


purpose of the film—climbs out of 
the interstices and swallows the en- 
tire movie: a racial conflict between 
two of the robbers. Robert Ryan car- 
ries on with a role he began in Cross- 
fire, that of the psychotic who re- 
leases his hurt on an outcast group— 
in the present film, Negroes. His 
antagonist is a Harlem vibes man de- 
lineated with wise-guy conceit by 
Harry Belafonte. 

As if to prove that this ts no ordi- 
nary melodrama, the narrative is suf- 
fused with poetic glimpses of the city 
and country at dawn and twilight to 
the cool musical score of John Lewis, 
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leader of the Modern Jazz Quartet. 
Even the opening credit sequence sets 
the tone in its design of floating 
curves, suggestive of an enormous 
fishbowl. Perhaps the outstanding 
achievement of this film is its edit- 
ing—quick, sharp, clean, sure (not 
one dissolve), the kind of fluidity 
that is a joy to watch. 

For all its extraordinary intentions, 
I found the film finally unsatisfac- 
tory. Quite a bit of detail went into 
the portrait of a minority hater. As- 
suming that Ryan’s psychic impo- 
tence has shoved him into a dead end 
so that his most creative expression 
is participation in the robbery, it 
would have been interesting to ex- 
plore further the sources of his fear 
of the Negro. The latter point has 
been attenuated by too much concern 
over the finicky details of executing 
the robbery, with the result that the 
core of the film has been stripped of 
its vitality. 

There were excellent possibilities 
for Ryan's characterization in his re- 
lationships with his shrill, possessive 
wife (done to type by Shelley Win- 
ters) and their sexually starved neigh- 
bor (also done to type by Gloria 
Grahame). Through these two wom- 
en it is made quite clear that Slater 
is leading a troubled sexual life. The 
subconscious fears of Negro sexual 
power in Slater’s mind are so implicit- 
ly and knowingly fleshed out in this 
film that it cries for extended treat- 
ment. This is ultimately what the 
film is all about. It took courage for 
Belafonte and Wise even to suggest 
this but how much more courageous 
it would have been if they had wor- 
ried less about the banking business. 


And even here all is not right. The 
gimmicks on which the success of the 
robbery depends are an oversized cof- 
fee-and-sandwich tray and the delay- 
ing of the delivery boy. This might 
be all right in prose (the movie is 
based on a novel of the same title 
by William McGivern), but on the 
screen it shows up without any be- 
lievability. Suddenly, after so many 
feet of brilliantly edited scenes with 
so much fine acting, the action be- 
comes immensely stilted. Begley’s 
movements in bumping into the de 
livery boy amount to nothing more 
than notes towards a collision. Like- 
wise, Belafonte’s feigning of the real 
delivery boy is so superficial that he 
makes our fantasy of a bank guard's 
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oafishness come true. Thereafter, the 
concluding chase scene in the 
gas dump—a takeoff on the end- 
ing in White Heat—drops what 
began as efficient melodrama into 
fake surrealism. 

For all its weaknesses, I would cer- 
tainly recommend seeing this film. 
There is much in it that is interest- 
ing—the sincere, if unrealized, at- 
tempt to say something different in 
movies about minority hatred (in- 
deed, one hopes that this is a new be- 
ginning of the subject); the swift 
camera work; the editing; the infinite 
amount of lowbrow joshing that Wise 
manages to get out of his bit players; 
the superb music; and finally, the 
overall intelligent work of Belafonte, 
Ryan, and Begley. 


If Odds Against Tomorrow suffers 
from the miscarriage of a worthy 
theme in an_ undeserving frame, 
Career suffers from all the excesses 
of a gloomy, boring, cancerous Hol- 
lywood production. This is the story 
of an actor whose goal is star billing 
on Broadway. He is an all-I-need-is- 
another-month type of performer who 
nourishes himself on pipedreams of 
Brooks Atkinson and Walter Kerr 
some day giving him rave notices. 
The hero (an embarrassing _per- 
formance by Anthony Franciosa, who 
is a pretty good actor) leaves Lansing, 
Michigan, for New York; lives in a 
cold-water flat; plays lumpen off- 
Broadway drama; divorces two wives; 
does a dramatic tour around the 
country; lights in the Korean war; 
waits on tables in a_ restaurant 
modeled after Sardi'’s; learns how it 
feels to be accused of being a Com- 
munist-by-association; achieves star- 
dom; and finally winds up with the 
girl he obviously should have mar- 
ried in the first place—his agent. 
Considering that the story covers such 
vast expanses of experiences, nothing 
in the film emerges as meaningfully 
felt, principally because the hero has 
been misled by that false, nightmar- 
ish platitude that haunts our culture 
like a specter—mothing succeeds like 
success itself. 
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The Best of Everything is not so 
bad as Career, but by no means a 
worthy film. Its principal merit is in 
offering a reasonably accurate picture 
of the world of single career girls 
in New York. What seems to me 
whacky about this movie is that it 
tries to glamorize two-bit paperback 
publishing, and I can’t think of more 
unglamorous territory, unless it is 
shoe clerking in Gimbel’s. We are let 
in on such strange arcana as a read- 
er’s editorial comment on a manu- 
script, a lady editor disputing with 
her boss over the merits of a typically 
routine paperback novel, and even 
an exegesis by the same lady on how 
to make those Derby Books paper- 
back racks spin like crazy in 100,000 
outlets throughout the land. 

The general geometry has at least 
five nervous triangles, some on love 
affairs, the others on office politics. 
With the exception of Brian Aherne 
and Joan Crawford, everyone is baby- 
facedly young in this film. Spring is 
always in the air, and the quality of 
romance that the film tries to convey 
is made up of eight parts Ivy League 
mellowness to one of dissipating, sour 
grapes—experienced through some of 
the widest lips I have ever seen on a 
martini glass. 


Aren’t We Wonderful? is a satire 
from West Germany, played in 
pseudo-sophisticated cabaret style, 
the level of high-school Rathskeller. I 
suspect that many people are going 
to be taken in by the apparently sin- 
cere intentions of its creators. These 
intentions reflect what I can 
only call the flip, waspish mentality of 
some Germans if this is their notion 
of a filmic spoof. The idea of using 
Hitler and the Jews as a vehicle for 
buffoonery is sick and revolting. As 
for the smart camera work and inven- 
tive montage which seem to have im- 
pressed many reviewers no end, they 
are as smart and inventive as pork 
chops for breakfast. 


sadly 


Pillow Talk is erotic peephole com- 
edy using high-surface polish and 
brittle effects. It has two claims to 
fame. One, it has one of the longest 
double-take setups on record- ap- 
proximately seven-tighths of the film 
passes before Doris Day learns the 
identity of Rock Hudson. Two, it 
proves that old saying, “You can 
make a movie out of anything—in- 
cluding the telephone book.” 
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Blankets for Algerians 


Dear Sirs: 

“I have just come from the frontier vis- 
iting the encampments there while cannon 
were booming on the Algerian side of the 
border. The condition of the people is so 
pitiful that I can find no words to tell 
you Many will surely die.” 

We have just received 
desperate need of Algerian refugees in 
Tunisia from our representative in Tunis 
She and other Quaker field workers, long 
acquainted with the shock of refugee con- 
ditions, describe the Algerians’ need as per- 
haps the gravest they have ever seen. Many 
of the 250,000 homeless persons face the 
coming winter without certainty of survival 

The plight of these refugees (who already 
number more than the Hungarian refugees 
during their crisis) is virtually unknown to 
the American public. 


this report of the 


lives 
them 


We are deeply concerned for the 
of these suffering people—most of 
women and children. In response we have 
launched a $500,000 relief program. Eight 
shipments of clothing, bedding, and drugs 
have already gone to Tunisia and Morocco 
Further material aid will be sent as rapidly 
as it becomes available. Staff are in the field 
organizing special relief services, including 
self-help sewing centers in refugee camps. 

While this work is progressing, messages 
of utmost urgency are appealing specifically 
for blankets. With the swift approach of 
winter a contribution of a new or used 
blanket, or money for their purchase, will 
almost certainly make the difference between 
life or death for a homeless refugee on the 
Algerian border. Gifts may be sent to the 
AFSC warehouse, 23rd and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. We are prepared to ship 
up to 100,000 blankets as quickly as we can 
collect them. 

We beseech support 
effort to save lives. 

Coun W. Ber 
American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


for this intensified 


Federal Anti-Lynch Law 


Dear Sirs: 


“The South fought its way back from a 
terrible defeat to become, as it is now, the 
promised land of the world and the envy of 
all people.” This is, in my opinion, the 
gem of Judge Sebe Dale's charge to the 
grand jury hearing on the Mack Parker 
lynching case. 

Unwittingly a judge of Stone Age men- 
tality and a compliant grand jury of 
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the wider 


may have served 


bucolic morons 
ends of justice. With sublime stupidity, 
Judge Dale took no middle road. There 
was a total failure to summon witnesses or 
to admit one iota of FBI sworn testimony 
They left no legal smoke-screens in their 
wake to justify any continued hesitation on 
the part of federal authority. 

A newspaper editorial comments: “Missis- 
sippi has failed. It has condoned wanton 
lynching. Its self-inflicted disgrace will echo 
around the world.” Unhappily this case has 
been echoing around the world for eight 
long months since the lynching of Mack 
Parker. And much of that world for whose 
friendship and understanding we sue is in- 
habited by folk who in Mississippi would be 
adjudged “the lesser breeds without the 
law.” We can only mitigate their scorn and 
derision by the determination of our De- 
partment of Justice to inflict condign pun- 
ishment on both those who committed the 
actual crime or conspired to effect it 


But however well justice be served in 
this instant case we are still faced with an 
unfinished task—enactment of a federal an 
ti-lynch law—so that future outrages may 
be dealt with summarily and swiftly. Con- 
gress must be bombarded with this demand 
Above all, every hopeful Presidential as- 
pirant must be compelled to declare him 
self on this subject. 

United in this determinatiton we can 
make our joint power felt if each of us will 
but say in the words of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison “I will be heard!” 

Muriet I. SYMINGTON 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Corrects Mayer 


Dear Sirs: 

While I am in general agreement with 
the views and facts put forth by Milton 
Mayer in his article, “The Issue is Mis- 


cegenation,” there is at least one statement 
on which he is wrong. Mayer states, “The 
church has been moving since the 1954 
school segregation decision; the Roman 
Catholic church rapidly, the Protestant (with 
spectacular exceptions) slowly. But on the 
segregation of would-be wives from would- 
be husbands, it is as silent as it is on war.” 


Interracial marriage has been given in- 
creasing attention by churches; there is gen- 
eral agreement that it is a matter between 
individuals, and, “it is obvious that an in- 
terracial marriage founded on love is just 
as secred in God's eyes as any other mar- 
riage " The last is from a littl pam- 
phiet, “Facts in Black and White,” 
published by the Catholic Friendship House 
in Chicago. 


The Proceedings of the 1958 Valparaiso 
University Institute on Human Relations 
(Lutheran) were devoted to interracial mar 
riage. In an issue of the United Church of 


Christ Magazine, Social Action, devoted to 
housing, a positive statement about inter 
racial marriage was made ending, “Inter 


marriage will not be greatly accelerated by 
integrated residential living as such but by 
the progress towards equality of opportunity 
in jobs, education, citizenship, and 
ing.” There is no doubt that churches have 
been slow in moving on problems of race 
but Mr. Mayer should know that 
things have been said and done, however 
small the effort. 

FRANK QUINN 

Executive Director 

Council for Civic Unity 
Calif 


hous 


some 


San Francisco 


Socialists vs. Liberals 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed David Williams’ article on 
“Democratic Socialism Today” in the No 
vember issue and thought that on the whole 
it was an exceedingly fair one. But it is 
ironic that he should that democratic 
socialism is coming to approximate Americar 
liberalism. Look at it from the 
standpoint. For than 30 years our 
party pioneered with a whole series of pro 
posals for the reform of 
For various 


State 


socialist 
more 
American society 


reasons our ideas were not ac 
cepted by the majority until the great de 
pression came along. Then the 
rowed from the 


gram and enacted the New Deal 


liberals bor 
wholesale socialist pro 


Whereupon 


they turned and said to us, as does David 
Williams in his article, “You know, you 
socialists are coming to sound more and 
more like American liberals.” 


In our opinion conditions are getting rot 


ten ripe for some more of our socialist 
ideas and what we would like to know is 
this: when are the liberals going to sound 
even more like oops, my mistake when 


are we democratic socialists going to sound 
even more like American liberals? 


For example, when are the liberals go 


ing to say to the Democratic Party This is 
it. You'll have to make your choice, either 
the Dixiecrats or us.” Equally important 
when are the liberals going to stop serving 


up the same old warmed-over New Deal 
ideas and come up with a few radically 
new ones? Most important of all, when is 
liberalism going to realize that what is 
needed today is a new conception, not sim 
ly a few adjustments here and there 
David Williams is right, there is another 
choice besides the Scylla and Charybdis of 
capitalism and communism, but one 


wouldn't know it by listening to the liberals 
In a paper which he wrote for the So- 


cialist Party-Social Democratic Federation 
Erich Fromm states: 
“. . . It is exactly the weakness of con 


temporary capitalism that it offers no ideals 
that it demands no faith, that it has no 
vision—except that of more of the 
We socialists are not ashamed to confess that 
we have a deep faith in and in a 
vision of a new, human form of society. We 
appeal to the faith hope, and imagination 
of our fellow citizens to join us in 
sion, and in the attempt to 


same 


man 


this vi 
realize it 





Socialism is not only a _ social-economic 
program; it is a human program: the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of humanism under the 
conditions of an industrial society. 

“Socialism must be radical. To be radical 
is to go to the root; and the root is man. To- 
day, things are_in the saddle and ride man. 
Socialism wants to put man, the total, cre- 
ative, real man, back into the saddle.” 

The Socialist Party-Social Democratic 
Federation is experiencing a significant re- 
vival. Right now we are conducting a vigor- 
ous membership drive. Interested readers 
are invited to write for literature and ap- 
plication forms to SP-SDF, 303 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

IRWIN SUALL 

National Secretary 

Socialist Party- 

Social Democratic Federation 
New York, N.Y. 


‘Nigger Lovers’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Since you have become a group of “Nig- 
ger Lovers,” and since The Progressive has 
become an NAACP propaganda sheet, I 
suggest that you go to that element for 
subscribers, donations, and support. 

I am proud of being a member of the 
white race. All of the advancements and 
achievements which you see about you are 
the accomplishments of the white race. If, 
in your warped imagination, progress is en- 
hanced by dragging the white race back 
down the social ladder to the level of the 
black race, then, amen. That may be the 
limit and extent of your social conscious- 
ness. Tg me, though, it spells “retrogres- 
sion,” not “progression.” I want no part of 
it. 

A. C. Cnrist 
Belleville, Mich. 


Riesman ‘Naive’ 


Dear Sirs: 


David Riesman's essay review of Erich 
Fromm's, Sigmund Freud’s Mission (The 
Progressive, September, 1959) is “of the 
cleverness which precludes serious thought.” 
He seeks to prove the superiority of the neo- 
Freudian as against the orthodox position 
largely through “witty” speculation as to the 
unconscious motivations which have led his 
previously liberal friends back to orthodoxy. 

Unfortunately this kind of speculation, so 
encouraged by orthodoxy itself, has little 
or nothing to do with the validity of a set 
of ideas. And, of course, it is a two-edged 
sword. Thus, we can say that Riesman’s cur- 
rent position represents an attempt to out 
“one-upmanship” his friends by renewing 
his faith in neo-Freudianism. Or, more 
“profoundly,” we can say that his friends 
have learned by experience while Fromm 
(and it seems Riesman), still refusing to 
accept the evidence of his own innate ag- 
gressiveness, projects it on existing social 
patterns by maintaining his faith in a 
naively utopian neo-Marxism. 

Riesman’s naivete is indicated by three 
errors, among others: 

One—The initial attack upon the neo- 
Freudians was not made by tired liberals 
but by a neo-Marxist who is at least as 


radical as Fromm, i.e., Herbert Marcuse in 
Eros and Civilization. Marcuse, while refus- 
ing to abandon his radicalism, argued that 
Freud had to be met, not ignored for a sim- 
ple minded alternative. 

Two--Jones’ biography of Freud is not 
uncritical. It is, however, written on two 
levels of discourse. The surface and more 
superficiai level is for a lay or hostile audi- 
ence which might use a frank presentation 
of Freud's own neurotic problems for an 
attack upon psychoanalysis itself. On the 
other hand, anyone who is at all familiar 
with analysis can discover numerous pas- 
sages which indicate the nature of these 
problems. It is for this reason, though he 
seems not to have realized it, that Fromm 
could draw so easily upon the biography 
for his own purposes, although Jones’ 
analysis does not agree with his. 


Three—Anyone who has actually read 
Freud's early cases should know that the 
old stereotype about the difference between 
“Victorian Vienna” and modern America is 
ridiculous. In fact many of those early pa- 
tients were engaged in promiscuous affairs 
of one kind or another and seem to have 
known a considerable amount about sex at 
a very early age. Incidentally, critics of 
Freud used to argue that psychoanalysis 
could only have emerged in a “dirty” city 
like Vienna. 

The fact that contemporary Americans 
exhibit a compulsive sexuality, among the 
manisfestations of which is an immense 
amount of exhibitionism, says nothing 
about the kinds of repression with which 
Freud was concerned. And, in fact, there 
is no real evidence that Americans, for all 
their talk, are less repressed in these cru- 
cial areas than the Viennese who became 
Freud's patients. 

All of this is not to insist upon the in- 
violability of the orthodox position, about 
which I entertain many doubts. However, 
neither Fromm’s book, nor Riesman’s essay 
contributes to an intelligent examination 
of this position and its implications. Let 
me conclude by suggesting that one of the 
best current evaluations of orthodoxy is to 
be found in Philip Rieff's Freud: The 
Mind of the Moralist. 1 commend it to read- 
ers of The Progressive. 

STANLEY ROTHMAN 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


‘Make Up Your Own Quotes’ 


Dear Sirs: 
Well did The Progressive’s editor warn 


(“Pendulum Swinging,” September) that 
“the emphasis of our policy must be shifted 
drastically from the military to the social 
and economic.” 

This shift might be helped along a bit 
by recalling a column of Jack Mabley’s pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily News December 
8, 1958. He started by confessing that he 
had recently used a quotation from Lenin 
to the effect that the United States would 
“fall like an overripe fruit” into the hands 
of the Communists after they had taken 
Eastern Europe and Asia. This had been 
used by many persons and organizations, in- 
cluding the American Bar Association and 
witnesses before Congress, and was docu- 


mented to p. 172, Vol. 10 of the collected 
works of Lenin. 

Then a fellow citizen of Mabley’s showed 
him letters from the Library of Congress 
indicating that no such statement could be 
found in any of the several editions of 
Lenin’s works in the Library of Congress, 
and neither could two other alleged quota- 
tions. One of these, supposedly from Lenin, 
predicted that liberal teachers and minis- 
ters and pacifists would make our youth 
so pacifistic that they would not fight Com- 
munists. The other, attributed to an early 
Bolshevik named Manuilsky, said capital- 
ist countries would be trapped by peace 
movements and when “their guard is down 
we shall smash them with our naked fist.” 

The columnist, after suggesting that we 
“make up our own old quotes,” went on to 
say, “We are inclined to be suspicious of 
peace-mongers for fear they may be trick- 
ing us. . . If anyone has evidence one way 
or the other, it would be welcome here.” 
Seven months after this was published I 
asked him if he had received any reply to 
this invitation. He answered, “Not a one.” 

Joseph Alsop, in his January 1959 column 
“The Cross of Gold” mentions a “totally 
phony quotation from Lenin to the effect 
that communism could force capitalism to 
spend itself to death for defense. (Any real 
student of Communist theory of course 
knows that Soviet economists regard heavy 
defense spending as capitalism's best escape 
from its ‘contradictions.’”) This quotation 
has been used by various people including 
President Eisenhower. 

Whether or not Lenin and Manuilsky 
made the statements attributed to them is 
possibly not very important except to the 
mental furniture of those who believe that 
“communism never changes.” The moral of 
this disclosure is that—in view of this 
deception, in which many honest people 
unwittingly took part—we should be skepti- 
cal of the hate and fear propaganda used to 
make us endure the burdens of the arms 
race. 

ALICE FRANKLIN BRYANT 
Seattle, Wash. 


Fallout Suits Omission 


Dear Sirs: 

In your October issue, you have an ex- 
cellent article by Elinor Ashkenazy on “Nu- 
clear Tests on Trial.” The article refers to 
A. L. Wirin as lawyer in the fallout suit to 
which I am a party. 

I should like to put on record the role 
played by Francis Heisler, whose continual 
struggles for civil liberties deserve, I think, 
more recognition than they have received. 
It was he whom I consulted on legal as- 
pects of the case when I was asked to join 
in the suit. I believe Mr. Heisler and Mr. 
Wirin have also associated other lawyers 
with them, with whom I do not happen 
to have had contact, but in whose help 
I have confidence. 

NorRMAN THOMAS 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

As one of the first plaintiffs to sign u 
for the Fallout Suits against further nu- 
clear testing, I would like to call your at- 
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The Sun-Times and 


THE CASE 
OF THE 
MISSING 

BAIL BONDS 


More than $250,000 in forfeited bail bonds 
had been wiped from Municipal Court records 
by the chief justice. The profiteers: bondsmen 
who long made a practice of winking at the law 
which said they must pay these judgments. The 
losers: county taxpayers, because the money be- 
longed in public treasuries. 


The Chicago Sun-Times, after months of in- 
tensive, behind-the-scenes digging, uncovered 
the facts which grew messier as the investiga- 
tion continued. The exclusive story broke April 
2, 1959. It shocked the public and prodded 
city, state and federal officials into action. An 
aroused county grand jury went to work. So 
did a special State Senate committee. Federal 
officials watched closely as new disclosures about 
the court’s bail bond bumbling appeared daily. 


The results speak for themselves: the chief 
justice’s administrative aid resigned. The judge 
himself took a leave of absence after he, his aid, 
two assistant state’s attorneys and a flock of 
bondsmen were indicted. 


Countless other bondsmen and surety firms 
which had ignored their obligations were slapped 
with suspensions and license revocations. Others, 
faced with a similar fate, poured thousands of 
dollars in back debts into city and county treas- 
uries. Bond procedures were overhauled. Court 
rules were tightened. Public confidence in the 
bail bond system was restored. 


Vigilant, aggressive investigative reporting 
such as this is a Sun-Times trademark. 
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The disclosure of the bail bond scandal, along 
with revelations of police misrepresentation of 
crime statistics and exposure of mental hospital 
evils which demand reform, are the most recent 
in a continuing series of exclusives which have 
won for The Sun-Times its reputation as guard- 
ian of Chicago's best interests. 


SUN-TIMES 


where great things are happening 
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tention to a crucial incident in the prepar- 
ation of these suits. 

In late March, 1958, the man who ori- 
ginally conceived this legal attack on test- 
ing—one who had given several decades of 
unselfish legal service to civil liberties cases, 
labor unions, and conscientious objectors— 
was in London, trying to enlist prominent 
plaintiffs 

By long distance telephone he _ finally 
reached Lord Bertrand Russell at his home 
in Wales. “I'll be glad to see you if you can 
come out here,” Lord Russell said. But 
there was no adequate train service for the 
250-mile trip. Within a matter of hours the 
pioneer of the Fallout Suits had rented a car 
and started out alone on the difficult, left- 
hand drive to the western mountains. 

Lord Russell signed, and the name of 
the man whe persuaded him, and who has 
done emergency brief drafting and money- 
raising for the cause since then is Francis 
Heisler, of Chicago and Carmel, California. 
Omitting his name from an article on the 
Fallout Suits is like forgetting Edison's con- 
nection with electricity. 

Witt1AM Bross Lioyp, Jr. 
Chicago, Ll. 


Dear Sirs: 

In addition to the able attorney men- 
tioned in the article on the Fallout Suits one 
of the major attorneys on whom we and the 
plaintiffs have relied for legal counsel and 
leadership has been Francis Heisler, of Chi- 
cago and Carmel, California. He has given 
of himself in strength, wisdom, and dedica- 
tion in such degree that The Fallout Suits 
Committee is anxious that its gratitude be 
known to the readers of The Progressive. 
Through such men as Francis Heisler, causes 
move from ideas to genuine endeavors. 

Some of your readers not already involved 
in supporting The Fallout Suits litigation 
may wish to send checks to The Fallout 
Suits, 122 No. Hudson Avenue, Pasadena, 
California. 

Davin C. WALDEN 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Anti-War Vigil 


Dear Sirs: 

“Operation Blue Skies” is a pleasant name 
to cover our government's campaign for 
promoting the idea of biological and chem- 
ical warfare. The entire race of man could 
be wiped out in a few hours by an amount 
of Botulinus toxin that could be held in 
the palm of one’s hand. A Congressional 
committee recently reported on “incapaci- 
tating agents” that produce “temporary 
mental aberrations.” Even more “desirable” 
than the messy hydrogen weapons, which 
destroy property, are the plagues, nerve 
gases, and epidemic 
only life. 

How do our children absorb our “obliter- 
ation” thinking? As we adults silently assent 
to our government's “defense” policy—mis- 
siles, bombs and germs—can we expect our 
youth to be anything but “bored,” “angry,” 
or “beat?” Do we step out of the conform- 
ing mass to protect our children’s rights 
to a future? 

A few do. At Fort Detrick in Frederick, 
Maryland, a small band of protestors are 
keeping a silent vigil before the armed 
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germs which destroy 


gates of a biological warfare plant. From 
all over the eastern half of the United 
States they have come to point a finger at 
the evil being wrought under the guise of 
governmental respectability. They are not 
crackpots nor Communists nor exhibition- 
ists but ordinary people made extraordinary 
by caring. Everyone who goes into the Fort 
knows why they stand in silence. Some 
communication with the townspeople has 
occurred—a difficult thing because of the 
economic dependence of the town on the 
Fort. A few in the town have dared to join 
the protest and more than a few have asked 
themselves questions for which they find 
no immediate answer. 

One six-year-old standing in the vigil 
line asked: “Why are those soldiers protect- 
ing the bomb?” (‘Bomb” to today’s child 
means any form of mass annihilation.) 
“They look like nice men.” “Do they have 
children?” “Do they go to church?” “Who is 
the bomb for?” “Are ‘they’ making bombs 
too?” “Does God know what they're doing?” 

Those not willing to stand in protest 
against this scientific toying with violence 
draw together under the cloak of apathy. 
Under “Blue Skies” we go on about our 
business armed with tranquilizers and TV 
while our government leads us onto another 
path of oblivion. 

More information about this vigil can 
be obtained by writing “Vigil and Appeal at 
Fort Detrick,” 324 West Patrick, Frederick, 
Maryland. 

Nancy NEGELSPACH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Change on China 


Dear Sirs: 

Your October issue was worth the cost of 
a year’s subscription, especially to a Cali- 
fornian who for ten years disagreed with 
former Senator William Knowland’s vocal 
and self-righteous policy regarding Red 
China. 

Senator Clair Engle, his successor, will do 
much to resolve the long overdue change 
in our position. 

Our stupid policy of isolating the Ameri- 
can press from direct contact with the main- 
land has resulted in widespread misconcep- 
tions in America. Much groundwork needs 
to be done before we are ready for world 
peace and cooperation. 

Thank you for your valuable contribution. 


Mrs. ErHet SHANLEY 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Advertising and Profits 


Dear Sirs: 

I was a bit shocked at the inaccuracy re- 
flected by a statement in your October is- 
sue which read “No magazine—mass circu- 
lation or otherwise—breaks even on its cir- 
culation revenue; most of them lose con- 
siderably. The profits come from advertising 
revenue.” 

May I call to your attention the fact that 
Consumer Reports has never had a penny 
of advertising revenue. It now has a month- 
ly circulation of 850,000 and aspires to a 
million in circulation by the time. of its 
25th anniversary in 1961. Our subscription 


price ($5 a year) has not been raised for 
more than a decade. 

Our staff members belong to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild and the magazine is 
handled by union printers. By economical 
operation and with widespread support by 
consumers, we have been able not only to 
purchase our headquarters building in 
Mount Vernon, New York, and constantly 
expand our laboratory tests, but also to make 
substantial grants to universities to foster 
improved test procedures as well as consum- 
er education. 

During our first decade, it was indeed 
difficult for us to secure a firm rooting in 
the face of vigorous opposition from ad- 
vertisers. Today our greatest source of 
strength is the confidence which our read- 
ership has of our complete independence 
and of our willingness to call a spade a 
spade. 

Cotston E. WARNE 
President 
Consumers Union 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Exporting Bibles & Bombs 


Dear Sirs: 
I hope the President read your September 


editorial “The Sword and the Spirit”"— 
especially your suggestion: “That when you 
meet with Mr. Khrushchev, you propose that 
the United States and the Soviet Union take 
the initiative in recommending that all na- 
tions agree to reduce their military appro- 
priations by 10 per cent—the savings thus 
achieved to be deposited in a United Na- 
tions fund for economic and technical as- 
sistance to the under-privileged peoples of 
the world.” 

That would put some dynamics into our 
foreign policy. And our diplomats and Point 
Four people wouldn't have to go over there 
with the Bible in one hand and a bomb 
in the other. 

Ezra TAYLOR 
Lone Pine, Calif. 


Peace Mission to Europe 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine article by 
Senator Fulbright, also on your wonderful 
editorial, “If Peace Breaks Out.” Both of 
these emphasize the fact that we must do 
more to educate our people on interna 
tional affairs. 

It is for this reason that I am conducting 
an American-European Seminar next sum- 
mer. We visit Scandinavia, Finland, Russia, 
then down into Turkestan, Turkey and the 
Arab states, Jerusalem, Israel, England, and 
France. Everywhere we meet with govern- 
ment leaders. Last time we saw Khrushchev 
for three hours in the Kremlin 

We sail from New York by boat June 11, 
and return to New York August 9. Those 
that want to save time could fly from New 
York June 19. The total cost New York to 
New York is $1795 and the director takes 
nothing for his werk. Seminar membership 
is limited and by application only to Dr 
Jerome Davis, 489 Ocean Avenue, West 
Haven, Conn. 

Jerome Davis 
West Haven, Conn. 
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Joyce's Life 


James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. 
Oxford University Press. 842 pp. 
$12.50. 

Reviewed by 


Melvin J. Friedman 


ig THE LAST two years James Joyce 
has been subjected to all the ac- 
customed rites of literary respecta- 
bility. Stuart Gilbert's Letters of 
James Joyce (1957) was followed by 
Stanislaus Joyce’s reminiscences, My 
Brother's Keeper (1958), which in 
turn followed by a volume of 
fugitive pieces and uncollected essays, 
The Critical Writings of James Joyce 
(1959). Now Richard Ellmann, who 
devotedly edited Stanislaus’ memoirs 
(complete with introduction) and as- 
sisted Ellsworth Mason with the 
critical writings, contributes what 
will ‘probably be the definitive 


biography. 


was 


Ellmann’s method does not allow 
for the free flow of anecdote; his 
critical faculties are always alerted to 
passing judgment on Joyce's work. 
There is as much sensitive literary in- 
terpretation in James Joyce as one 
finds almost anywhere else in the vast 
body of criticism devoted to the Irish 
writer. Yet all of this is impressively 
documented with letters and other 
personal items culled from manu- 
script collections here and abroad. 
Critical insights and biographical 
details reinforce each other at every 
turn. 


One feels keenly the extent of Ell- 
mann's mission. He has given himself 
over to puncturing the remaining as- 
pects of the Joyce myth and revaluat- 
ing his achievement. My Brother's 
Keeper removed the literary halo 
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from the young Joyce which Herbert 
Gorman and Frank Budgen had 
placed there for an earlier genera- 
tion. Ellmann completes the not al- 
ways flattering portrait. 


Perhaps the most convincing light 
shed on Joyce's character is through 
his numerous friendships. Ellmann 
spares us no detail as he systematical- 
ly traces the growth and decline of 
Joyce's literary associations with the 
poets of the Gaelic Revival, Eliot, 
Pound, Harriet Weaver, Italo Svevo, 
Valery Larbaud, and innumerable 
others. (James Joyce might double as 
a Who's Who in Modern Literature.) 


Ellmann’s own literary bias—he is 
probably the foremost Yeats inter- 
preter in America—turns him early 
in his biography to the Yeats-Joyce 
meeting. He has uncovered all sorts 
of new material and presents it in an 
appealing critical framework: 


“Their meeting has a symbolic 
significance in modern literature, 
like the meeting of Heine and 
Goethe. The defected Protestant 
confronted the defected Cath- 
olic, the landless landlord met 
the shiftless tenant. Yeats, fresh 
from London, made one in a 
cluster of writers whom Joyce 
would never know, while Joyce 
knew the limbs and bowels of a 
city of which Yeats knew well 
only the head. The world of the 
petty bourgeois, which is the 
world of Ulysses and the world 
in which Joyce grew up, was for 
Yeats something to be abjured. 
— had the same contempt for 
oth the ignorant peasantry and 
the snobbish aristocracy that 
Yeats idealized. The two were 
divided by upbringing and 
predilection.” 
Joyce’s attitude of defiance at their 
first interview impressed the 37-year- 


old Yeats; he was not even offended 
by the cavalier pronouncement of the 
younger man: “I am not, as you see, 
treating you with any deference, {for 
after all both you and | 
forgotten.” 

Ellman is also slightly critical ol 
Joyce’s other encounters with family 
and friends. He seems to t 
laus’ side in the brothers’ quarrel 
which continued intermittently for so 
many years—during the last 20 
through the mails. The apparent 
ingratitude toward such benelactors 
as Harriet Weaver, Ezra Pound, 
and Paul Leon proves justifiably 
disconcerting to Joyce’s most recent 
biographer. 

Yet Ellmann is quick to point out 
that after his own literary reputation 
was assured Joyce charitably turned 
to the cause of the neglected artist. 
The most remarkable of these cam 
paigns in artistic salvaging involved 
James Stephens. He felt a mystical 
bond with this other Irish writer who 
shared his birthday (day and year), 
his birthplace, and whose name was 
a combination of Joyce's own and his 
autobiographical hero's first name 
He thought at one time of symbol- 
ically transferring all literary rights 
to Stephens by turning over to him 
the task of completing Finnegans 
Wake. (Fortunately, Joyce's failing 
eyesight held up sufficiently to avoid 
this probable disaster.) 


will be 


ke Stanis 


Some of the most timely material 
in Ellman’s biography involves Joyce's 
ambiguous friendship with Samuel 
Beckett. Beckett played the Stanis 
laus to his mature years as he showed 
Joyce the same puppy dog servility 
that his brother displayed before their 
quasi-falling out. Richard Ellmann 
has done an effective tableau of their 
frequent meetings: 


“Beckett was addicted to silences, 
and so was Joyce; they engaged 
in conversations which consisted 
often of silences directed towards 
each other, both suffused with 
sadness, Beckett mostly for the 
world, Joyce mostly for himself 
Joyce sat in his habitual posture, 
legs crossed, toe of the upper leg 
under the instep of the lower; 
Beckett, also tall and slender, 
fell into the same gesture.” 


Although Joyce often dealt slightingly 
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with Beckett, he still made him the 
confidant of his last years in Paris. 


Thus friendship and family connec- 
tion prove to be the key to Ellmann’s 
interpretation of Joyce. We shuttle 
back and forth in this biography be- 
tween personal associations and the 
sacredness of the literary work. 


“In whatever he did, 
profound interests—his 
and his writings—kept their 
place. These passions never 
dwindled. The intensity of the 
first gave his work its sympathy 
and humanity; the intensity of 
the second raised his life to dig- 
nity and high dedication.” 


his two 
family 


The portrait of Joyce which finally 
emerges is less flattering than the one 
we are accustomed to; the role of liter- 
ary dictator which he apparently as- 
_ sumed in later years, makes for the 
occasionally unsympathetic version of 
his personal life. Yet we tend to rally 
to his defense when we consider the 
publishing difficulties he experienced 
with all his work. 

Ellmann is uncompromising in his 
appreciation of Joyce’s work. For him, 
it is clearly the most substantial body 
of achievement in modern literature. 
But Ellmann is not content with 
fawning on Joyce's artistic merits; he 
interprets and appraises his books 
one by one in some of the most lucid 
prose in recent critical writing. 

In sum it should be said that Rich- 
ard Ellmann has written more than a 
compendium of literary friendships. 
He has skillfully avoided the anec- 
dotal manner of so many other biog- 
raphers. The final proof of his suc- 
cess perhaps is that no other modern 
writer has been so thoroughly and 
convincingly documented in all phases 
of his activity as Joyce has been in 
Ellmann’s study. 


Trotsky 


THe PropHeT UNARMED—TROTSKY: 
1921-1929, by Isaac Deutscher. Ox- 
ford University Press. 490 pp. $9.50. 


Reviewed by 
Carl A. Auerbach 


His 1s the second of a three-volume 
work on the life of Leon Trotsky 
planned by Isaac Deutscher as part 
of a larger trilogy dealing with the 
three men who made the Bolshevik 
Revolution and laid the basis for the 
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modern Soviet state. Deutscher’s bi- 
ography of Stalin has been pub- 
lished; his life of Lenin remains to 
be written. Although English is not 
Deutscher’s native tongue, he writes 
in English and has acquired a mastery 
over the language which gives his 
books literary qualities rarely found 
in current historical writings. And 
the volumes on Trotsky contain some 
of his best writing. 

In the first book, The Prophet 
Armed, Deutscher took =s up to 1921, 
when Trotsky was at the summit of 
power, having led the October 1917 
insurrection itself and created and 
commanded the victorious Red Army. 
He was then regarded in Russia and 
throughout the world as second only 
to Lenin among the wielders of Bol- 
shevik authority. The present volume 
details the titanic conflict between 
Stalin and Trotsky which culminated 
in the banishment of the 50-year-old 
Trotsky from the Soviet Union in 
1929. 

Deutscher approaches his subject 
with deep sympathy, understanding, 
and undisguised admiration. He was 
himself expelled from the Polish 
Communist Party in 1932 for his es- 
pousal of “Trotskyism.” “I do in- 
deed,” he says, “consider Trotsky as 
one of the most outstanding revolu- 
tionary leaders of all times, outstand- 
ing as fighter, thinker, and martyr” 
and “have done my best to do justice 
to Trotsky’s heroic character to which 
I find only very few equals in 
history.” 

Whatever one may think of Deut- 
scher’s ideological presuppositions, it 
must be acknowledged that he has 
made a significant contribution to 
historical truth. Generations, even 
outside the Soviet Union, were 
brought up to believe Stalin's falsifi- 
cation of history. Deutscher began 
his laborious restoration of truth 
even before Khrushchev’s speech to 
the Twentieth Congress shook the 
Stalinist edifice of lies. But Khrush- 
chev has not deemed it wise to “reha- 
bilitate” Trotsky, against whom a 
campaign of defamation was once 
again launched after the suppression 
of the Hungarian Revolution in 
1956. 

But what significance does the 
truth have for us? Why was Stalin 
able to conquer his world-famous ad- 
versary, a brilliant theoretician of 
Marxism, a powerful orator, and a 


formidable man of action? Was Sta- 
lin’s victory inevitable? Would it have 
made any difference to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and the world if 
Trotsky, not Stalin, had won the 
struggle which the two waged until 
Stalin’s agent buried a pickaxe in 
Trotsky’s brain in Mexico in 1940? 
Has Trotsky’s tragic fate any mean- 
ing for the world today? 


Deutscher shows that Trotsky was 
caught by the logic of the one-party 
system upon which the Bolsheviks 
based their monopoly of power in 
Soviet society. As early as 1904, when 
he still opposed Lenin, Trotsky had 
prophesied that if Lenin’s concept of 
Communist Party organization pre- 
vailed, the “faction will take the 
place of the party; the Central Com- 
mittee will take the place of the fac- 
tion; and the Dictator will take the 
place of the Central QGmmittee.” 
Yet during the years of contention 
with Stalin, Trotsky did not act upon 
this insight. For a long time, he con- 
fined the battle to the Party Polit- 
bureau composed of seven men, even 
when the other six were arrayed 
against him. He extended the con- 
flict to the Party Central Committee 
only when Stalin had already stacked 
it against him. Finally he appealed 
to the Party rank and file, but only 
when Stalin was already strong 
enough to prevent his voice and writ- 
ings from reaching it. At no time did 
Trotsky take his case to the people or 
to the men of the Army which he 
commanded. As a result, the country 
and even the members of the Com- 
munist Party itself were largely un- 
aware of the issues in the conflict. 

Trotsky accepted the Bolshevik 
rules of the game because he believed 
in and publicly proclaimed the vir- 
tues of the single-party state. He be- 
lieved that only the Party was capable 
of “securing the conquests of Octo- 
ber,” that the Party was the “only 
instrument of historic progress,” and 
that “no one could be right against 
the Party.” So he demanded freedom 
of expression, debate, and criticism 
for Party members only. Deutscher 
puts Trotsky’s dilemma succinctly. 
“In effect,” he writes, Trotsky 
“claimed for the Bolsheviks a two- 
fold privilege; the monopoly of free- 
dom as well as the monopoly of 
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power; these two privileges were in- 
compatible. If the Bolsheviks wished 
to preserve their power they had to 
sacrifice their freedom.” Democratic 
rights could survive within the Com- 
munist Party itself only if democratic 
rights were allowed other parties, and 
Trotsky was not prepared to go so 
far. 

Was Trotsky’s defeat, then, inevit- 
able? Deutscher seems to think so 
even though he discloses the many 
mistakes Trotsky made in the course 
of his eight-year struggle. Trotsky 
never really grasped that he was en- 
gaged in a fight for personal power; 
Stalin never lost sight of this fact. 
Trotsky constantly underestimated 
his adversary; he seemed unwilling to 
admit that a man of Stalin's caliber 
could be his rival. Seeing his main 
enemies elsewhere, Trotsky tried to 
compromise with Stalin when a fron- 
tal assault, strongly urged by Lenin, 
might have overthrown Stalin. Ever 
cautious, Stalin never underestimated 
Trotsky. He fostered Trotsky’s illu- 
sions that others were his principal 
opponents, at the same time that he 
convinced the others that Trotsky 
was their principal adversary. Trot- 
sky, in short, acted upon the erron- 
eous assumption that political ideas 
and programs and events would deter- 
mine the victor. Stalin ren.ained un- 
principled. He realized that the man 
who controlled the Party machine 
and with it the levers of government 
would win, and he set out to seize 
this control from the time he was 
appointed the Party's General Secre- 
tary, while Lenin still lived. 

The evils inherent in a single-party 
system would seem to be one of the 
lessons of the Stalin-Trotsky struggle 
most relevant to the problems of the 
world today. But to Deutscher, the 
matter is not so simple. Without 
such a system, he acknowledges, the 
Bolsheviks would probably have been 
ousted from power. For Trotsky to 
have countenanced this outcome 
would have been to deny the mean- 
ing and purpose of his life. If it 
had eventuated, Deutscher maintains, 
there would have been no second Bol- 
shevik Revolution—no_ collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture or planned indus- 
trialization—and Deutscher cannot 
bring himself to say that these 
achievements were not worth the con- 
sequences of Stalin’s victory. 


The collectivization of farming and 
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“A master’s work—in control of its subject, in the 
style of presentation, in the excitement of learning 
and wonder it conveys about a world unknown.” 


— THEODORE H. WHITE 


THE OCEAN OF AIR 
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This definitive story of atmosphere and hu- 
man existence—twelve years in the writing— 
explores and describes the atmosphere, its 
chemistry, its forces, and the effect of air 
upon man's pursuits. It tells of man's at- 
tempts to predict and control the weather 
and it looks forward to the time when man 
may poison his air with new and terrible 
devices of science. 14 drawings and dia- 
grams; 457 pages, indexed $6.75 
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important and often shocking book. 
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planned industrialization were op- 
posed by Stalin when Trotsky first 
advanced these proposals and were 
adopted by Stalin only after he had 
exiled their principal advocate. 

Deutscher thinks it is “futile to 
speculate” whether Trotsky “would 
have been able to bring the muzhik 
by persuasion to collective farming,” 
as he urged, “rather than to coerce 
him into it,” as Stalin did. Or 
whether Trotsky “would have suc- 
ceeded in carrying out Russia's indus- 
trialization at a comparable pace and 
scale without condemning the mass 
of the Soviet people to the privation, 
misery, and oppression they suffered 
under Stalin.” But how can Deutscher 
put the question of the- significance 
and moral of the Stalin-Trotsky 
struggle, which he does, without en- 
gaging in speculation of this kind? 

Both Trotsky and, it seems, 
Deutscher apparéntly equate a social- 
ist regime with an economic order in 
which the means of production and 
distribution are “owned” by the state. 
So long as this remained the case in 
the Soviet Union, as it has to this 
day, Trotsky continued to look upon 
the Soviet Union as a “workers’ 
state” and Stalin as, in part, the guar- 
dian of the progressive heritage of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. In _hold- 
ing these views, Trotsky showed a sur- 
prising unawareness of the nature of 
modern bureaucracy. He did not see 
that control of the means of produc- 
tion, which state ownership lodges in 
the hands of the party bureaucracy in 
a single-party political system, could 
become the means of a more vicious 
exploitation of workers and farmers, 
divorced from socialist ideals and 
ends, than the ownership of the 
means of production by capitalists in 
a “bourgeois-democratic” political 
system. 

The essential question is whether 
the particular pace and scale of in- 
dustrialization under Stalin was 
worth the “privation, misery, and 
oppression” inflicted upon the Soviet 
peoples in order to achieve it. How 
much of the blood spilled and suffer- 
ing imposed must be attributed to the 
personality of Stalin? And even if it 
is agreed that the Stalinist tyranny 
was necessary for the Stalinist pace 
and scale of industrialization, should 
that not have been a conclusive argu- 
ment for a slower pace and a less 
grandiose scale of industrial develop- 
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ment? Can any socialist ever be jus- 
tified in forcing living generations 
to sacrifice the libertarian and hu- 
manitarian goals of classical Marx- 
ism for the alleged sake of genera- 
tions yet unborn? Should not a so- 
cialist, as Trotsky himself came to 
maintain despairingly, be concerned 
not only with what he does but how 
he does it? Might not a Kerensky re- 
gime, if it had continued in power, 
have accomplished a significant, if 
not the same, measure of moderniza- 
tion and industrialization while ac- 
complishing some of socialism’s ends 
for the benefit of the generations 
that lived and died under Stalin? 

These are difficult, maybe impos- 
sible, questions to answer. But until 
they are answered, no final assess- 
ment of the Bolshevik revolution or 
of Stalin's or Trotsky’s role in it, will 
be possible. I hope Deutscher will 
deal with these questions directly in 
the volumes still to come. More than 
an exercise in historical imagination 
is at stake. The matters involved raise 
life and death issues for a large part 
of the world which lacks but aspires 
to the advantages of modernity and 
industrial progress. 


Three on China 


IMPATIENT GIANT: Rep CHINA To- 
pAY, by. Gerald Clark. McKay. 212 


pp. $4.50. 

THe YELLow Winp, by William 
Stevenson. Houghton Mifflin. 424 
pp. $6. 


WHuat's HAPPENING IN CHINA?, by 
Lord Boyd Orr and Peter Townsend. 
Doubleday. 159 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 
Robert C. North 


5 he PUBLICATION of these books, all 
three by non-Americans, is an un- 
pleasant reminder of the fact that 
observers from the United States have 
no direct access to developments in 
Communist China. Beyond this, the 
volumes are further refutation of the 
argument that the Westerner in a 
Communist country “sees only what 
the authorities want him to see” and 
is therefore just as well off staying at 
home. It is doubtful that any govern- 
ment is ever so effectively totalitarian 
that a trained observer cannot learn 
something more from a visit than the 
rulers would choose to reveal. What 
these three writers have pieced to- 


gether, each in his own way, is a story 
which every American policy-maker 
and every American voter should 
soberly consider. 

As chief foreign correspondent for 
the Montreal Star, Gerald Clark has 
been able to place his China observa- 
tions (Impatient Giant) against a 
broad background of journalistic ex- 
perience in the Soviet Union, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. On 
his return to the West he was the co- 
writer and narrator of CBS's “The 
Face of Red China,” which won 
awards as the best TV doumentary 
of 1958. 

Clark considers Moscow, by com- 
parison with Peking, to be “an open 
and carefree city” which reveals at 
least “the virtue of human frailty,” 
and through this comparison he 
places a finger upon the great reality 
which many Americans have been so 
slow to absorb. Today it is China, 
rather than the Soviet Union, which 
is caught up in a near frenzy of 
revolutionary ardor and dedication. 
Yet, as William Stevenson points out, 
observers who have presented Mao 
Tse-tung as acting first of all as a 
Chinese and then as a Communist, 
have often been accused of trying to 
soften world opinion toward the Pek- 
ing regime. Actually, this accusation 
emerges as a curious attempt at ignor- 
ing facts. There are serious dangers 
in the facile assumption that the 
Chinese are puppets dancing on Rus- 
sian strings and that Khrushchev can 
necessarily be held accountable for 
every revolutionary outbreak no mat- 
ter where or under what circum- 
stances it occurs. 

The truth is that China exhibits a 
blend of communism with intense, 
xenophobic, and “unhealthy” (Clark) 
nationalism which drives the people 
of the country not only to catch up 
with—and in the long run over- 
take—the West, but also to reincor- 
porate areas of the Chinese Empire 
at least to the range of uttermost his- 
torical boundaries. It is doubtful that 
either of these objectives can be pur- 
sued without placing some consider- 
able strain upon relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 

Having served in Korea as a for- 
eign correspondent for the Toronto 
Star and Star Weekly, William Stev- 
enson (The Yellow Wind) stayed on 
in the Far East to make prolonged 
journeys throughout China proper, 
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Southeast Asia, India, Nepal, and the 
Soviet Union. Although his historical 
detail is often inaccurate, he has a 
feeling for the contemporary, and 
his descriptions of the interactions— 


both cooperat and antagonistic— 
between the Chinese and their vari- 
ous subject nationalities, including 
the Tibetans, are highly instructive. 
From his observations there emerge 
the two conclusions—not as contra- 
dictory as they at first sound—that 
there is a large amount of latent and 
even overt conflict inside Commu- 
nist China but that, in the long run, 
this conflict is perhaps more likely 
to strengthen the external power of 
the system than to weaken it. 


Lord Boyd Orr, a Nobel Peace 
Prize winner and an authority on 
world food and population problems, 
visited China with his wife and later 
collaborated on What's Happening in 
China with Peter Townsend, who 
went out to China in 1942 with a 
Quaker ambulance unit and stayed 
until the end of 1951. Unlike Messrs. 
Clark and Stevenson, Lord Boyd Orr 
“avoided the question of civil liber- 
ties which has preoccupied some writ- 
ers on China” and “tended to take 
the most favorable view of develop- 
ments so far as it seemed to be sup- 
ported by facts.” In my opinion the 
book—excelleni in other respects— 
would have been strengthened by a 
more rounded and critical approach. 


All three volumes tell essentially 
the same story: here is a vigorous, 
ambitious, and frustrated nation de- 
termined, at whatever cost, to make 
a place for itself among the Great 
Powers of the world. It would be a 
mistake to underestimate this nation 
or to proceed on the assumption that, 
if we ignore it like a bad dream, it 
will suddenly fade away. Communist 
China is likely to be with us for a 
long time, and there is more than an 
off chance that it may make good on 
a number of its goals—however far- 
fetched they may look to us now. In 
this connection we should not be mis- 
led, as each of the authors in his own 
way points out, either by Communist 
over¢stimations or by temporary 
withdrawals and reversals. It is no 
accident that “two steps forward, one 
step -back”"—an old Leninist slo- 
gan, incidentally—is the basic foot 
pattern for the Yang-k’o, an old har- 
vest song adapted for planting Com- 
munist ideas among the masses. 
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Next, we should be cautious about 
the assumption that the Chinese 
Communist regime is developing it- 
self only through the exercise of sheer 
brute force. The inclination now, in 
contrast to the 1950-1953 period, is to 
rely upon a combination of “insidious 
coercion and constructive benevo- 
lence” (Clark) or upon persuasion un- 
der pressure of “remorseless reason” 
(Stevenson). This technique is some- 
thing far more difficult to analyze 
than brute force, and possibly more 
difficult, also, to emancipate oneself 
from. 


Finally, we should train ourselves 
to think beyond the present in terms 
of where China is headed and what 
kind of a challenge it is likely to 
present—not tomorrow, but ten, 20, 
or 50 years from now. We may prop- 
erly assume that within a few years 
China will be a nuclear power. Its 
population will also be expanding, 
and by 1980 there will be in the 
neighborhood of a billion people. 


What all this means we can only 
speculate, but the reading of these 
three books will provide some start- 
ing insights. Beyond this, we un- 
doubtedly need far more research and 
far more deep thinking about China 
than seems to be going on anywhere 
in the United States at this time. It 
would help, of course, if the United 
States could allow itself the same op 
portunities for first-hand observation 
that other nationalities enjoy. 


Cuban Cabal 


Castro, CuBa AND Justice, by Ray 
Brennan. Doubleday. 282 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 


| BRENNAN, a correspondent of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, spent 
considerable time with Fidel Castro's 
rebels in the Sierra Maestra moun- 
tains, and has talked at great length 
with the leaders of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary movement. This book is the 
fruit of Brennan's observations and 
conversations. 

The Cuban Revolution has many 
of the aspects of a romantic adventure 
novel. Some of the events of the seven 
years’ struggle against Batista were so 
improbable that they would not seem 
realistic if they came from the pen of 
a novelist. However, they actually 
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happened; Castro and his friends did 
the “impossible.” It is when he is 
describing these romantic aspects ol 
recent Cuban history that Ray Bren- 
nan is at his best. 

Brennan starts with a description 
of the unsuccessful effort of Castro to 
seize the Cuban Army's Moncada Bar- 
racks in Santiago on July 26, 1953. 
This was the event which catapulted 
Fidel Castro into the Cuban lime- 
light, and Brennan has given the best 
available account of what actualiy 
happened on that day. 

The book is also fascinating when 
Brennan discusses the preparations ifi 
Mexico for the invasion of Cuba 
made by Castro and his associates in 
1955-56. One is struck by the fairy 
tale aspects of the whole affair, which 
is brilliantly described. Naturally, 
much of Brennan's attention is cen- 
tered on the quixotic leader of the 
Cuban Revolution. There is interest- 
ing information on Castro's early life 
and the circumstances which con- 
verted him into Cuba's foremost po- 
litical figure. There are also nu- 
merous thumbnail sketches of other 
leaders of the July 26 Movement, 
which though not always accurate are 
interesting. 

Brennan's book suffers from three 
main defects. The first is that it is 
utterly unobjective. Brennan is a 
complete apologist for Castro and ac- 
cepts absolutely the Castro version of 
Cuban history and politics of the last 
quarter of a century. In a nutshell, 
this version is that nothing good ever 
happened in Cuban politics before 
the advent of Castro. Brennan refuses 
to recognize any of the positive 
achievements of the eight year rule of 
the Autentico Party, from 1944 to 





The only assurance of 
peace with Russia is 
through INCREASED 


1952. Although the Autentico leaders, 
as Brennan points out, were guilty of 
great corruption, it is also irue that 
they governed in an eminently demo- 
cratic manner—which Brennan de- 
nies. It is also true that during the 


administration of Carlos Prio the 
government took significant steps 
towards strengthening the Cuban 


economy, such as establishing the Na- 
tional Bank, setting up the Con- 
troller’s Office, establishing the Na- 
tional Development Bank. All of this 
Brennan ignores. 

Furthermore, Brennan overlooks al- 
most completely the resistance to the 
Batista dictatorship by elements other 
than the July 26 Movement. The stu- 
dents of the University of Havana, 
led by the Revolutionary Directorate, 
and the Autentico Party, with the aid 
of exiled President Prio, contributed 
mightily to the work of overthrowing 
the Batista regime. They had guer- 
rilla forces in the field only six 
months after Castro made his landing 
and carried on much of the civil 
struggle in the cities, particularly at 
the western end of the island. When 
Brennan mentions these facts, he does 
so only to condemn or ridicule them. 

The second weakness of this book 
is its exceedingly large number of 
factual errors, which could easily have 
been checked. Brennan claims that 
Fulgencio Batista was elected to the 
Cuban Senate in 1950 with the'sup- 
port of Prio. He is apparently un- 
aware of the fact that Batista was 
elected as a candidate of the opposi- 
tion to the Autentico government, 
and that the Cuban constitution pro- 
vides for a minimum number of sena- 
tors and deputies to represent the 
opposition. 


WB Despite all the talk about 
peace through disarmament, 
Oskar Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy 
at Princeton and consultant 
to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, says that the only 
way to avert war is by in- 
creasing our defenses. He 
tells why in his brilliant and 








military preparations! 
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Brennan insists that President Prio 
was unaware of the Batista movement 
to overthrow him on the morning of 
March 10, 1952 until after Batista had 
already been successful. This was not 
the case. Prio was notified almost as 
soon as the uprising began. That he 
did little about it is true, that he 
didn’t know about what was going on 
is not true. / 

Brennan implies that in 1948 Sen- 
ator Eddy Chibas really won the elec- 
tion which was “counted” for Prio. 
If he had bothered to look up the 
registration figures of the various 
political parties at that time, he 
would have found that the Autentico 
Party which backed Prio was over- 
whelmingly superior to all other 
groups. The party had an excellent 
machine and had no need to steal 
votes in order to elect its candidate at 
that time. The corruption which was 
undermining the Autentico admin- 
istration had only begun to become a 
national scandal, and it had so far 
not affected the loyalty of the great 
mass of the party’s supporters. 

Batista did not, as Brennan claims, 
make Francisco Tabernilla a general 
in 1952; he had been one in the 
1940’s when he had been head of the 
Army under Batista. Eddy Chibas was 
not a “quasi-supporter” of the Auten- 
tico government before he _ broke 
away to form his own party; he was 
a Senator of the Autentico Party. Ba- 
tista did not make himself a general 
in 1934, but rather when he was 
president several years later. Contrary 
to Brennan's assertion, Cuban sugar 
cane does have to be replanted peri- 
odically if it is to continue to produce 
a high yield. 

Finally, the author cer- 
tain lack of understanding of things 
Latin American. For instance, he says 
that Castro in his university days was 
ridiculed because he composed poe- 
try; this is a highly unlikely assertion, 
since there are few Latin American 
university students who don’t pass 
through the poetry-writing phase. In 
his discussion of the 1940 constitu- 
tion, Brennan expresses righteous in- 
dignation at the proviso making it 
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possible for the president to declare 
a “state of emergency” and suspend 
constitutional guarantees, apparently 
unaware that such a clause appears 


in virtually all Latin American 
constitutions. 
With the first-hand information 
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which he had available, and with the 
contacts which he had with the lead- 
ers of the Cuban Revolution, it is a 
shame that Brennan did not write a 
more objective and factually correct 
picture of what is going on there. 


Middle East Insight 


Tue Day or Sacririce, by Ferei- 
doun Esfandiary. McDowell, Obolen- 
sky. 241 pp. $3.95. 

Tue Muppte East: A History, by 
Sydney Nettleton Fisher. Knopf. 650 
pp. $8.95. 

Reviewed by 


Don Peretz 


ype ARE many first class fiction 
works about China, Russia, and 
other regions of the world important 
to Americans, but novels by or about 
contemporary Middle Easterners oth- 
er than Israelis are rare in English. 
Perhaps that is one reason why the 
area is still such a mystery to us. 
The Day of Sacrifice by Fereidoun 
Esfandiary is an excellent beginning 
in what I hope will be a continuous 
stream of fiction containing valuable 
insights which purely academic works 
cannot give us. In the Middle East, 
more than in most areas, such in- 
sights are necessary to understand the 
stream of events about which histor- 
ians like Sydnty N. Fisher have writ- 
ten in his new history, The Middle 
East. Knowledge of the personalities, 


dates, and events behind the up- 
heavals which burst forth into our 
daily newspaper headlines is not 


enough for understanding. The work- 
ings of the Middle East mind, so vast- 
ly different from that of the West; 
the psychological subtleties; the ex- 
tent to which emotions rather than 
reason affect events—all these are 
made much more comprehensible by 
the Esfandiary novel. 

The Day of Sacrifice is really the 
tale of an “angry young Iranian,” 
typical, not only of his own country, 
but of middle class urban youth in 
most modern Middle East cosmopoli- 
tan centers. The hero, KaiNoush, a 
half-baked intellectual and son of a 
petty government official, has won a 
reputation for being somewhat of a 
“mystic” because of the semi-retire- 
ment into which he has withdrawn in 
his father’s home. There he broods 
whole days away, frustrated by inac- 
tion, uncreativity, and lack of any 
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definite direction in life. KaiNoush, 
although he resembles many of his 
contemporaries, is not identical to all 
of them. Other youths become in- 
volved in political movements, like 
the “Enlightened Party” or the 
“Slaves of the Faith,” where they can 
find “action.” Inadvertently, Kai- 
Noush also becomes involved in the 
machinations of these two groups, 
and thus we are introduced to their 
members and leaders, all of whom re- 
mind me very much of similar indi- 
viduals I have known in the neigh- 
boring Arab lands. 

So different are the ways of think- 
ing and acting of these individuals 
from those of the West that the au- 
thor’s descriptions of them at first 
reading seem to be a parody. A note 
of irony appears to run through the 
tale of KaiNoush and his undesired 
political involvements. But on_ sec- 
ond thought, those who know the 
Middle East may well stop and ask 
themselves, “Is not this a fairly ac- 
curate portrayal of the youth we have 
known in this part of the world?” 

Rebellious, obstinate, proud, dis- 
contented, searching but not quite 
sure for what they are searching, the 
volatile emotions of this angry Mid- 
dle East youth erupt into violent 
demonstrations against the society 
which has been imposed upon them, 
but which they know has failed them. 
KaiNoush’'s rebellion against family, 
tradition, and upbringing finally lead 
him to arrest and imprisonment, and 
perhaps death. As he awaits his final 
tate, he contemplates: 

“And if today, tomorrow, the im- 
patient anger and vengeance of the 
authorities send me to my death, who 
will pause to consider whether I 
was really executed for a_ political 
crime an assassination . . . or 
whether I was destroyed for having 
tried to destroy the decrepit, sickly, 
tyrannical traditions and institutions 
which had mutilated and disfigured 
me and whose unwitting repre- 
sentative was my poor, dear father?” 


Deep emotions, the essence of Mid 
dle East history, especially during the 
contemporary era, are missing in 
Sydney N. Fisher's history of the 
area. Although by far the best single 
volume introducing the student to 
ihe Middle East, such a history can- 
not convey the “feeling’’ for the area 
transmitted by The Day of Sacrifice. 
Fisher traces the origins of present 
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institutions from their early history 
in the pre-Islamic era to the most re- 
cent crises such as the tri-power in- 
vasion of Egypt and the American 
landings in Lebanon last year. It is a 
handy reference work for the begin- 
ing student of the Middle East, and 
presents as thorough and complete 
a chronology as can be wedged with- 
in some 650 pages. Although unen- 
cumbered by footnotes, each chapter 
concludes with a valuable list of sup- 
plementary readings. 


Avalanche of Art 
by Alfred Werner 


— 1945, the public’s interest in 
the arts, particularly in the plas- 
tic arts, has soared. With this grow- 
ing appreciation of the beautiful and 
significant goes a desire to learn 
more than schools usually teach about 
the history of art, the media used by 
the artists to express their visions, the 
principles underlying the constant 
changing of taste—and other related 
subjects. Introducing children to the 
fascinating world of modern art is the 
task of Going for a Walk with a Line, 
by Douglas and Elizabeth MacAgy 
(Doubleday. $3). The text is wisely 
kept to a line or two on each page, 
amusingly (but never disrespectful- 
ly) referring to the reproductions, in 
full color or black and white, of 
works by Chagall, De Chirico, Miro, 
Picasso, Gris, and others. 

The actor Vincent Price, who 
wrote a brief foreword to the MacAgy 
book, is the author of J Like What I 
Know (Doubleday. $4.50), in which 
he relates how he began his rich col- 
lection as a young boy in St. Louis, 
purchasing a genuine Rembrandt 
etching with his pocket money, and, 
in the decades to follow, acquiring 
lovely pieces of pre-Columbian and 
African sculpture as well as drawings 
and paintings by contemporaries, in- 
cluding some artists he discovered 
when they were still young. The writ- 
er’s enthusiasm is compelling, and 
he is a good story-teller, but his style 
is somewhat colloquial for his topic, 
and he is often inaccurate in spelling 
names and foreign terms. 

Be Your Own Judge, by M. Emett 
Wilson (Abelard-Schuman. $3.95) is 
also informally written. The author 
correctly states: “Beauty does not be- 
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long to a cultured few. . . It should 
not belong to a wealthy few. . . It 
is a huge territory in which anyone 
may stake a claim.” Containing 
thoughtful chapters on all of the arts, 
not only painting and sculpture, the 
small book is progressive in spirit. 
But are professional critics as fraudu- 
lent as Wilson claims? “You are told 
what the feeling (of appreciation) is 
or should be according to the critic’s 
personal bias.” Yet the more sensitive 
critic—and he is not rare—tries, with 
his mature taste and considerable ex- 
perience, to guide rather than to push 
the layman. 


While Wilson mentions neither 
names, titles of works of art, nor 
dates, valuable information of this 


kind can be obtained both from Art 
Appreciation Made Simple, by John 
P. Sedgwick (Made Simple Books 
Inc.) and from An Outline of the 
History of Art, by Jane Costello 
(New York University Press), both 
soft-cover books costing $1.50 each. 
The Sedgwick volume is illustrated 
with several color plates and a large 
number of very small black and white 


illustrations, ranging from ancient 
Indian sculpture to the abstract 
expressionists. 


The firm of Frederick A. Praeger 
has published two books useful tor 
those who wish to read about an in- 
dividual artist more than the three 
or four lines allotted to him in one- 
volume histories of art. The Praeger 
Encyclopedia of Old Masters, edited 
by Joachim Fernau ($6.75) offers en- 
tries on several hundred Western 
artists, from Cimabue and Giotto to 
Blake and Goya. They are alpha- 
betically arranged, and the major 
painters (sculptors are excluded) are 
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represented by at least one small 
color photograph (Rembrandt, how- 
ever, has four). There are also notes 
on “Academies of Art,” “bottega,” 
“chiaroscuro,” and other topics re- 
lated to painting. On a double page 
the characteristic signatures of more 
than 40 masters are reproduced. 


The other book, 50 Years of Mod- 
ern Art ($6.50), is an English version 
of the substantial illustrated cata- 
logue of the exhibition of modern 
art at the Brussels World’s Fair of 
1958. The introduction by Emile 
Langui consists of succinct chapters 
on Fauvism, Cubism, Futurism, Ex- 
pressionism, and other isms that have 
appeared and disappeared sincé the 
death of Cezanne. The book's chief 
merit is that it acquaints us with the 
art (painting and sculpture) of Hun- 
garians, Turks, Yugoslavs, Czechs, 
Danes, and Belgians ordinarily omit- 
ted from surveys of modern art. 
Genius, after all, can spring up 
anywhere. 

To give an example, until recently 
art historians have often been unfair 
to America, treating it as though it 
had been aesthetically sterile. Hence, 
one is pleased to see a large, superbly 
illustrated volume, Benjamin West 
and the Taste of his Times (South- 
ern Illinois University Press. $17.50), 
for West is a far more important mas- 
ter than is generally believed. Telling 
the story of West's “rise from a hum- 
ble innkeeper’s son in Pennsylvania 
to the position of president of the 
Royal Academy in London,” author 
Grose Evans calls the neglect of 
West's significant work “remarkable.” 
He views West as a “versatile master, 
who pointed the way to both Neo- 
classical and Romantic art.”” With its 
notes, bibliography, and index,’ this 
well-illustrated book is a welcome 
addition to the rapidly increasing lit- 
erature on our American heritage. 


Large in format and scholarly in 
approach, the book on West ‘was 
bound to be fairly expensive. The 
firm of Braziller is now offering us 
“The Great American Artists Series,” 
consisting of soft-cover volumes cost- 
ing only $1.50 each (the hard-cover 
edition sells for $3.75). So far, books 
on Ryder, Eakins, Homer, de Koon- 
ing, Davis, and Pollock have been jis- 
sued, while volumes on Audubon, 
Marin, Shahn, and Gorky are in 
preparation. Each volume contains 
an introductory text of about 8,000 
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words, and a large number of ade- 
quate (though not always striking) 
reproductions in color or black-and- 
white. In the volumes on de Koon- 
ing, Davis, and Pollock, the writing 
is often too “poetical” to guide the 
uninitiated reader who must con- 
sult a large dictionary for certain 
precious words and works on ancient 
mythology for allusions. Too often 
the writers engage in esoteric solilo- 
quy instead of humble devotion to 
their proper task: the understanding 
and evaluation of the pictures them- 
selves. By contrast, the texts on Ry- 
der, Eakins, and Homer are devoid of 
purple prose and are good reading. 
Inexpensive, also, are the small 
volumes of the Universe Sculpture 
series (Universe Books. $1.95 each). 
So far, the following titles are avail- 
able: Zadkine, Despiau, Marini, Lip- 
chitz, Hepworth, Moore, Gonzalez, 
Martini, Laurens, and Lehmbruck. 
The only American among them is 
Lipchitz, who fled from Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe in 1941 and has settled 
in New York. His sculpture is dis- 
cussed by Robert Goldwater, director 
of New York’s Museum of Primitive 
Art. 

Paris-New York (Arts Yearbook 3. 
$4.95) contains useful directories of 
all galleries and art museums in both 
Paris and New York. “Selections from 
Contemporary French Art Criticism” 
samples the writings of eight critics, 
among them Sartre. There are lucid 
essays on some of the major French 
and American artists who have 
gained prominence during the last 
two decades. Portfolio (published by 
Art News. $5) in its first issue con- 
tains, among other items, a section 
on U.S. sculpture and a rich selection 
from Rilke’s letters dealing with the 
impact Cezanne’s work made on the 


young poet. 


Hurrah for Our Side 
by Richard Schickel 


L pwd FOLLOWS is an advertisement 
for Norman Mailer’s Advertise- 
ments for Myself (Putnam. $5). To 
do the job, I will have to abandon 
the camouflaging rhetoric of the 
critic which is mostly rationalization 
anyway. Most of us begin with what 
my colleague, Miss Brady, calls “the 
unprofessional ‘I like it’” and then 
proceed to find the fancy reasons for 
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our liking. Well, I like Advertise- 
ments for Myself, which is a long, 
courageous, infuriating, egocentric, 
crude, intelligent, indelicate, and 
honest book. The things I like best 
about it really lie outside the pur- 
view of the critic of fiction. These 
are the autobiographical battle re- 
ports Mailer files on the struggles to 
write each of the fragments, articles, 
and stories which make up the bulk 
of his book. Despite the high quality 
of a number of the pieces, it is these 
statements which give the book its 
true significance. 

The literary world of our time is 
afflicted with nice-nellyism. Every- 
one is busy being polite to everyone 
else because you never know who 
might someday “do you some good.” 
Our writers increasingly tend to con 
tent themselves with pleasant but in- 
nocuous sensibility writing, leaving 
the novel of action and ideas to their 
European contemporaries. I am sim- 
ply unable to read one more fictional 
account of a sensitive child growing 
up. This junk is safe to publish, it 
is approved by the academicians and 
the ladies of the literary tea party, 
but it is a bloody bore, as well as yet 
another evidence of our society's in- 
creasing effeminateness. Yet, it is 
the only serious fiction being pub- 
lished. The choice presented to the 
young writer today is to write this 
precior:s rubbish or abandon himself 
to the marts of trade where immense 
and moronic novels attract six figure 
bids from Holiywood. 


Now to record my admiration for 
Norman Mailer in more concrete 
terms: he has had the courage to state 
publicly what we have all known 
about literature in our time but have 
lacked the nerve to state. In addition, 
he has had the courage to state that 
mass entertainment is the. greatest 
hoax ever perpetrated on a society, 
that every rationalization for its per- 
formance is an outright lie, that we 
are living in a quasi-fascist state, 
that we are all about to die of bore- 
dom and non-involvement, and final- 
ly, and most important, that the hip- 
ster, the American version of the ex- 
istentialist, presents the only reason- 
able alternative to strangulation in 
the web woven by the power elite 
and their handmaidens, the organiza- 
tion men. I am not talking about the 
phonily mystic beatniks popularized 
by Kerouac. I am talking about the 


genuine junkies, jazzmen, and thieves 
who, in their cool world, have found 
new perceptions and new forms of 
radicalism (see Chandler Brossard’s 
The Bold Saboteurs and William 
Lee's Junkie). 

I am not going to attempt to de- 
fend Mailer’s every statement. Like 
many bold minds he has his blind 
spots, and his indiscretions are some- 
times ludicrous. But anyone who can 
read his book with an open mind 
(which excludes, I imagine, nearly all 
conservatives, liberals, religious be- 
lievers, and members of the sleepy 
and stupid middle-class which has 
imposed its imbecile values on our 
society) will find in it a genuine an- 
ger missing both from our fiction and 
our social commentary since the hey- 
day of the proletarians. 

The value of Mailer’s book is that 
he has managed to blend the insights 
of the cool world with angry, frustrat- 
ed concern of the old radical left for 
man’s fate. This is no small feat. The 
trouble with beatnik writing up to 
now has been its affectation, its pre- 
tentiousness, and its susceptibility to 
satire. The trouble with the diagnos 
ticians of our social ills has been that 
they all write like Max Lerner and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. These people 
are trapped by their middle-class 
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values. Mailer wears no man’s collar. 
He is as hard on himself as he is on 
anybody, and he is all ego, which 
means he is easy to attack and diffi- 
cult to defend in our kind of world. 
The spooners of the output that 
pours from our presses have made us 
believe that egocentricity is evil, that 
all criticism must be constructive, 
that politeness and a Brooks Broth- 
ers suit and a copy of The New 
Yorker are passports to the good life. 
They are wrong. I say that we need 
more Norman Mailers, if possible 
smarter ones (like, say, D. H. Law- 
rence). I say that he speaks for me 
and those few members of my gener- 
ation (I am still under 30) who 
haven't quite given up, who still be- 
lieve it possible to write and think 
with originality, anger, and largeness. 
My guess is that we don’t have a 
chance and that they will probably 
get us all in the end, but for me, it 
was a delight to discover, of all places, 
in Advertisements for Myself, that I 
am not alone in my contempt for this 
society and this country and this time. 

And now, having vented the lovely 
purging anger that Norman Mailer’s 








CLASSIFIED 


book stirred in me, I want to com- 
ment briefly on several novels which, 
in varying degrees, I have lately liked: 

The best of the lot is Vladimir 
Nabokov's The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight (New Directions. $3.50). It 
is the story of a biographer’s search 
for the true identity of his half- 
brother, a distinguished and _ ex- 
tremely novel novelist. Like all of 
Nabokov's work, this is an immensely 
subtle, flickering, dancing novel, at 
once a parody of a certain kind of 
style, a satire on all the literary fakery 
Nabokov himself dislikes, and an ex- 
ercise designed to demonstrate the 
power of nostalgia. Nabokov is the 
only writer I know of who compre- 
hends the power of this quasi-emotion 
and who can write about it without 
boring us or infecting us with the 
lassitude inherent in the subject. 
The reader who expects, in the end, 
to discover what Sebastian Knight's 
“real life” was, will be disappointed, 
for Nabakov purposely remains vague 
on that subject, as vague as are all 
our apprehensions of identities other 
than our own. He gives us, finally, 
not the real Sebastian, but a prismauc 
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one, seen as through the eye of a fly, 
in a hundred fragments. This is the 
supreme irony of a wonderfully ironic 
book, a delight to read and to ponder. 


I am not quite so fond of another 
Nabokov reissue, Invitation to a Be- 
heading (Putnam. $3.95), a tale of a 
condemned man’s final hours in 
prison. It is, Nabokov’s protest: to 
the contrary, a Kafkaesque work, fun- 
nier but less powerful than the mas- 
terpieces of the tormented German 
genius. There is much in this hallu- 
cinatory, grotesque, and often inex- 
plicable book that can only be ad- 
mired. It is a virtuoso performance, 
and its techniques are awe-inspiring. 
But perhaps they are a little too self- 
conscious (a danger Nabokov always 
runs but usually skirts). In the end, 
the novel is a trifle too academic, too 
bloodless, and too much of an exer- 
cise in brilliance for one to take it 
seriously. It may have afforded its 
author the “aesthetic bliss” he seeks 
when he writes, but it wore heavily 
on me. 


Gavin ‘Lambert's The Slide Area, 
(Viking. $3.50) is a collection of in- 
terrelated stories about life in the 
environs of Hollywood. There is 
some humor and compassion in these 
stories, but Lambert, like Truman 
Capote, does not have the courage of 
his own grotesquery. Time and again, 
when you think you are about to 
reach that point of horror out of 
which great compassion can be born, 
as well as the wildest forms of humor 
(as in the works of Nathaniel West), 
Lambert lets the opportunity slide 
past him, and contents himself with 
condescending humor at the expense 
of mere eccentricity. Still, he writes 
tightly, if artily, and the casual reader 
will find amusement in his book even 
as he regrets the opportunities missed 
by a man who gives evidence of a 
talent for the most difficult form of 
comic writing. 
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A COURAGEOUS LAWYER, practicing in greater 
New York City, to aid me in presenting a peti- 
tion to the Appellate Division. Fee basis. Con- 
fidential. Box NJW, The Progressive. 
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